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| Our philanthropy is equally remarkable. ‘The more distant froin us is the ob- 
| ject of our solicitude, the greater is the interest we feel. Our operatives may 





From Tats Magazine for January. 
THE AWAKENING OF THE WIND. 


Hurrah! the wind, the mighty wind, 
Like lion from his lair up sprung, 
; Hath left his Arctic home behind, 
i And off his slumbers flung ; 
While over lake and peaceful sea, 
With track of crested foam, sweeps he! 





Hurrah! the wind, the mighty wind, 
Hath o’er the deep his chariot driven, 
Whose waters, that in peace reclin’d, 
Uplash the roof of heaven ; 
Then on the quaking cliff-bound shore 
} They foaming dash with deafening roar. 





The ship loom’d on the waveless sea, 
Her form was imaged in its breast, 
And beauteous of proportion she, 
As ever billow prest ; 
And graceful there as stately palm, 
She tower’d amid the sultry calm. 


Her flag hung moveless by the mast, 
Her sails droop’d breezeless and unbent, 
And oft the seaman’s glance was cast 
Along the firmament, 
To note if there he might descry 
The wakening gale approaching nigh. 





On came the wind, the reckless wind, 
Fast sweeping on his furious way, 

His tempest-rushing pinions brined 
In wrathful ocean’s spray. 

On came the wind, and, as he past, 

The shriek of death was in the blast ! 








ee of The tall ship by the shrouds he took, 

ste the To shivering shreds her canvass rent, 
present Then like a reed her mast he shook, 

3m. } And by the board it went, 

oar Ate While yawn'd the deep with hideous din, 
» Rank- As if prepared to gulf her in. 


blic No- With fruitless effort on she reels, 


s aflect- The giant wind is in her wake, 

e legal The mountain billow’s coil she feels 

pt. 8. Around her like a snake; 

stion as Lock'd in that unrelenting grasp, 

re ie She struggling sinks with stifled gasp. 

nidre 

acy © : Hurrah! hurrah! the victor wind 

re lines. Hath swept the ocean rover down, 

7 _ And left a shipless sea behind, 

Street. With many a corse bestrewn ; 

= mer oed And swift, unfetter’d strong, and free, 

ee Like eagle on his path, speeds he ! 

Bape THE OUTLAW’S SONG. 
a6 Your beakers raise, my merry mates, 

with his And cheerily troll the song, 

b 16.J Since wassa! mirth for the battle shout, 
will be : We'll change ere it be long ; 

ri moe. i And quaff the pledge before we mount, 

aa bilan Or our bright weapons draw, 

entitled i Where'er they go, o'er hill and holt, 

a ticket, Success to the bold Outlaw ? 

} to give i ‘ 

the oc The moon is down and dark the sky, 

h small, ; Bestride your steeds and away, 

tickets, A steading and stall in Northumberland 

country ) Must blaze ere it be day. 


plication 
espatch. 
r orders 


- . é 
: The ‘Tweed we'll cross, moss-troopers bold, 
Ere the ice upon it thaw; 


York. Then off with the pledge good comrades all : 
~~ to ! Success to the bold Outlaw ! 

—_ . ; * 

ae : Fill me again the mantling cup, 


is] My merry men, brave and free; 
And every one to his lady-love, 
Drink up-sees on his knee. 
For though our hearts are stern and bold, 
We own love's gentle law ; 
: And beauty’s smile allays the rage 
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ho have 
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chanting 


saased-<< Of the terrible Outlaw ! 

sh seclu- a 

10 would ry ] r 

0 would CHIT CHAT. 

rr almost We once knew an old woman who had sixpence given to ker; and what do 
= | 

id it pos- you think it was for, good reader !—it was for minding her own business; and 


country, in our Opinion she deserved it. 
hinds him- 
to ensurt 
tages and 
most ele- 
lence, or 
; peculiar 
supply ot 
ean wish 
er on the 


attend to the concerns of every other part of the 
our own. 
hearts, as it used to be about the streets by the ballad singers. 
tance. It would appear as if we never desi 
through the medium of a telescope. 
defiance of all law, and every subject of vital im 
noses, are all unheeded ; 


world, to the total disregard of | tle boys—they all like me better than Birch 
Home has no Interest with us; sweet home is as hackneyed in our | suaviler wn modo—he is the forliter in re. 
All our views are ’ 
foreign—all our ideas are foreign—all our attention must be directed to the dis- | 
gned to make use of our eyes, but 
Poor Jaws, corn laws, commercial laws, 
portance immediately under our 


starve at home, children may be sold as slaves to the cotton spinners of Lan- 
cashire—sailors may be dragged as slaves to fight for their country, and be 
hanged as felons if they re-assume their birthrights, which they have defended 
with their blood—we heed not all this ; but if a South Whaler was to bring home 
authentic intelligence of a disastrous hurricane, with applications for relief from 
the dominions of “Hoky Poky, the King of the Cannibal Islands,” we 
should prick up our ears, call a general meeting, and raise a munificent 
subscription. 

We are very free indeed to confess, that we do not understand this ; our no- 
tions of philanthropy have always been, that, with charity its synonyme, it begins 
at home. It has been truly compared by one of our poets, to the effect pro- 
duced on the surface of the water when a pebble is thrown into the smooth and 
peaceful lake. 

“The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads : 
Friends, parents, kindred, first it will embrace, 
His country next, and Jast, the human race.” 

What a remarkably clever fellow that was, who stowed away his watch in the 
belly of a rabbit for security—we wonder whether the sailor who hove the rabbit 
overboard, called out as usual, “‘ watch, there, watch ’’ We can recommend a 
very harmless oath to the loser, if he feels at all inclined to swear upon the occa- 
sion, which is, ‘ Od rabhitit!” So poor Milligan has destroyed himself at last ; 
he came over from Ireland to make his fortune as an author, but somehow or 
another there was too much of the fortiter in re in his compositions—his were 
really knock-me-down arguments. He tried every thing, but he could not help 
digging with his pen as with a pickaxe. He was crossing the water with us at 
Putney Bridge, the other day, and after a little reverie, he observed, “I fully in- 
tend to make away with myself, and it’s certain it’s to be either by shooting or 
drowning—I rather think the former,’’ continued he, looking at the ‘Thames with 
a slight shudder ; the water's so bitter cold just now.”” He went home and shot 
himself: singular idiosyncrasy, that a man should be afraid of cold water, but not 
of suicide. The last good thing whic we recollect from him, was when Dr. 
and Sergeant P. were walking by us arm in arm. ‘“ ‘Those two are 
just equal to one highwayman,” observed Milligan. ‘‘ Why so?” “It’s a law- 
yer and a doctor—your money or your life.” 

We perceive that Mr. Murray promises us an addition of the Scriptures, with 
landscape illustrations by Turner, engraved by the Findens. We have often been 
surprised, as we really are a religious nation, that the fine arts have been so sel- 
dom applied to decorate our Bibles. In former times, all the arts were employed 
in missals and religious subjects. Why not follow up these landscapes with his- 
torical engravings, by the best masters? Is it because our zeal as Iconoclasts 
is not still exhausted! There is a great advantage in an illustrated Bible. We 
recollect that all our warmest reminiscences of the Scriptures, during our child- 
hood, were coupled with the old plates shewn us and explained to us by our mo- 
ther in the family Bible ; and the Dutch tiles on our grandmother's hearth, who 
used to read us a lesson from each, as we crowded round the winter's fire. No- 
thing impresses the beautiful lessons of Scripture so much upon the memory of 
a child as engravings ; and in showing the infant mind the path to heaven, en- 
gravings are more efficacious than all the letter-press. 

We have nothing novel in the way of sights, except the Panorama of Stirling 
Castle, in Leicester-square. We can speak very favourably of it. The castle 
of Stirling stands out from the canvass with wonderful effect ; the distant moun- 
tainous scenery, and the river Forth meandering through the valley, altogether 
form one of the most pleasing panoramas we have ever seen. The old bridge is 
a very picturesque object. On the whole, we consider this panorama to be high- 
ly creditable to Mr Burford, and the very best production of bis pencil. 

Have you heard S © *s last!) An acquaintance called upon him, com- 
plaining that he had two acceptances to take up the next day, which he was una- 
ble to meet. ‘ Confound it,” said the man, “ was ever any thing so unfortu- 
nate! I wish I was one of those little birds who are hopping about so merrily on 
the top of the Bank there opposite.” ‘I doubt whether you would gain by that 
exchange,” replied C.; “they are precisely in your situation—have not they 
also balls to provide for?” 

We submit to the reader a specimen of punning, which we think is quite as 
good, (query, bad,) as that of Mr. Thomas Hood, Miss Sheridan, or any other pun- 
ster par excellence. 

















THE USHER AMOROSO. 
Scene—Dr. Birch's little Study. 
| [Miss Birch knitting, at one and the same time, her brows and her purse. 
As the same proceeds, the knitting of her brows goes off, and the knitting 
} of her purse goes on. The Usher kneeling at her fect, holding a manu- 
script in his left hand, and covering his heart with the hand that 1s lett.] 
Loquitur.—Vairest maid, ever made, I have made a poem on thy maid-en 
charms—pen-ned with my pen; say not, it is not worth a pen-ny. Like that 
which now holds the purse, it is a fair round hand. I would have printed it, if 
going to the expense of the /ype would have been considered as a type of my af- 
fections ; indeed, the press is a ¢ype of them, for I long to press you in these 
arms, to be dound up with you in marriage. 
Legit.—My hands are white, and so’s my face, 
But that’s the effect of study, miss! 
Yet looking with scolastic grace 
Surpasses looking ruddy, mis 
But now we'll say no more of that— 
You surely can’t think bad 0° me, 
As Dr. Birch’s usher at 





We only wish that this nation of ours would be- | His Classical Academy 
come acandidate for the I rary tes : ' ‘Fah eenanoed 
e same honorary testimonial ; but at present it appears to 


Loquitur.—O, Miss Aspasia! I wish you would follow the example of the lit- 

We divide the motto: I am the 
With me a pun is made—with him, 
Iam not strictly facetious, but facetiously strict: as thus 
—Young gentleman, study to be silent, and be silent to study—Master Wagtail, 
make an end of your noise, or your end will make you make a noise—\ oung gen- 
tlemen, I would not wish to ceaze you by being cross, but must request you to 
cross your ¢’s; and as Dr. Birch usually eyes your dots, be 


only a pun-is-meant. 


attentive to dot 


| Commercial called, and classical ; 
And when [’m yours, you never will 
Find anything that’s sad o’ me, 
A id, little boys will come and fill 
Our classical acadeiny. 

Loquitur.—We'll call it Sion House, and look for haleyon days. Dr. Birch is 
truly great, but I'll be greater—for Birch shall be at my command. I'll usher in 
our happiness with an usher of my own, as soon as I can own an usher. When 
sion’ House is mine, I shall no longer sigh on. But with a square acre of blue 
board with gold letters as tall as grenadiers, give notice that I board young gentle- 
men, teach the belle lettres, as well as the young idea how éo shoot. But prepara- 
tory to our preparatory seminary, let me sow the seeds of affection in your sweet 
heart, and cail you my sweetheart. But I hear the Doctor's step, who will not 
| approve of the step | am taking. You, dear Aspasia! have made a false stitch 
| on your side, and I, by kneeling, have a stitch in my side; I will therefore post- 
| pone my last distich. I see his wig. and must fly from his wigging. Recollect, 
I only came into the little study to study a little the Greek Lexicon. 
| 
| 


[Exit hastily. 
—~ 
THE NEWSPAPERS. 

REPORTING, EDITING, SPECULATING, AND PROPRIETORSHIPS.—{ Concluded. ] 

It might be imagined, as ‘the taxes on knowledge” made the business of @ 
morning, and almost of an evening paper, a monopoly, by shutting out from the 
market the competition of small capitals, that, like other monopolies, very large 
fortunes would be made Ly persons in possession of so exclusive a trade. The 
very reverse of this is the fact, for the newspaper press is a chaos, an anomaly 
that almost baffles calculation upon general principles. ‘The poverty of men of 
letters is proverbial, and it might be supposed that the newspaper press would 
be redundant of literary characters, who would flock to it for the relief which a 
monopoly ought to be able to afferd Here is another inconsistency. ‘The pro- 
perty of the press is almost altogether in the hands of retail traders—men to- 
tally illiterate. 

When a reporter becomes an editor, he gives the cut to all hie old friends. 
There is not one instance to the contrary on the press of London—the midship- 
man or the youngest ensign dines with the Captain, or messes with the colonel, 
but the whole dignity of the press would be destroyed, and all discipline and sub- 
ordination annihilated, were an editor to suffer a reporter to be seen at his table. 
The late hours, and the nature of a reporting life, lead to midnight orgies. The 
editor’s table is solitary—he enjoys his midnight revels alone, and “ with none of 
the press.” 

Immediately prior to the commencement of every session, Mr. Walter, of the 
“Times,” gives a grand dinner to all the gentlemen of the establishment, in- 
eluding reporters of every description, the editors, head printers, clerks, auditor, 
and a few miscellaneouyyq racters. This privilege of dining once a year, and 
only once, is deemed a big. honour by the reporters. We know of no instance 
of any reporters being independent enough to refuse to dine at a table, at which 
he is admitted but once per annum, and that by way of condescension and spe- 
cial favour. The proprietor of one morning paper, when he became possessed 
of it by purchase, had the good sense to perceive that his habits and defects of 
education rendered it unfit that he should appear at a convivial meeting of scho- 
lars and gentlemen. Such anexposure might render his future assumption of 
authority weak, or expose it to ridicule, and he resolved to get rid of the annual 
dinner altogether. ‘To effect this was a matter of no great facility ; the reporters 
were not likely to be satisfied at the loss of the one good annual dinner, which 
they could claim as a right by the /ex non scripta, the common law of the press, 
established upon immemorial usage. ‘The serious dilemma was made more’ se- 
rious by the cruel fact, that the preceding proprietor, Mr. Perry, had been an 
open-hearted, hospitable gentleman, at whose profuse and elegant table the re- 
porters were often admitted with a great deal of the bonhomie characteristic of 
that justly popular owner of the ** Morning Chronicle.” In fact, the reporters 
upon the establishment of that paper were like spoiled children, or like sturdy 
freebooters, who were disposed to claim as a right what they had long been ac- 
customed to receive as an indulgence or a favour. lLudicrous as it may appear, 
the dilemma occasioned great uneasiness and mortification to the new proprietor, 
but he eventually cut the gordian, or, as he calis it, the * gordon”’ knot, by giving 
| each gentleman five pounds in lieu of the dinner, and putting the gift upon the 
| footing that it was meant to cover their expenses of coach hire in going to, and 
coming from, the Houses of Parliament. But so omnipotent is money, that a 
person of this stamp and character struts or rumbles his hour on the stzge, 
hiring, dismissing, and commanding all the /id/ercires with by far less of cere- 
mony or feeling than the average of masters hire or dismiss cabriolet drivers or 
luggage porters. Other papers give their annual dinners to all the establishment, 
including from the proprietor down to the very devils. The gentlemen—t. e. 
the reporters, and those not below them—pay for their dinner tickets, and the 
surplus of what they pay above the contract price with the tavern keeper per 
head, is carried to the benefit of the compositers, type-founders, and devils, who 
‘The balance of the bill is made good by the proprietor. There is 
the independence of an open market in this old-fashioned arrangement, and the 
only ludicrous feature on these occasions is, that although the aristocracy of the 
press is thrown aside during the dinner, and a perfect Saturnalia prevails—a reign 
of misrule—yet the system of castes is resumed the next day. 

Literary men of all grades on a newspaper are equally exposed to the caprices 
of the low traders who are masters of the property of the press, and it is there- 
fore singular that it should exist, and that this aristocracy should be carried to an 
excess upon liberal papers, and be mitigated on the Tory journals. It exists in 
full orienta! rigour in the ** Times,” and is strong on the ** Morning Chronicle” 











dine gratis. 


and “ Morning Herald,” whilst little of it is to be found on the * Morning Post,” 
nor used it to prevail under the Tory, Dr. Stoddart. The rule, however, is not 
undeviating, for —— Murray, on his ‘“* Representative,” was ** Absolute John ;” 


and Perry, of Whig celebrity, had none of the aristocracy about him. On the 
contrary, often have we dined with the latter, with our brother reporters, when 
the flow of wine made the Conomara gentry of the press put to the test the truth 
of King Charles's drinking song, that “a drunken man is as good as a king.” 
he was thoroughly a good hearted man. In 
we, with Dr. Black, (as Cobbett styles him,) 





Perry always took it in good part ; 


our younger days, how often have 
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ther an opera dancer possess the graces of the highest school—whether an ac- 
tress in genteel comedy have the true éon of the highest fashion, such as is wit- 
nessed in the drawing-room of the aristocracy—whether a great Italian singer 
have all the exquisite refinements and nicer delicacies, which nothing can impart 
but real genius sublimated by the most finished study of the most exquisite 
models, under the highest masters. Al! such points are determined and pro- 
nounced upon, ex cathedra, by the Aristarchus, albeit he is as ignorant as a horse 
of the graces; and as to music, knows not a half note from a natural, or an 
adagio movement from a jig. : 

We once knew a laughable illustration of this species of newspaper business. 
The proprietor of one of the morning papers became economical, and wished te 
pick up one or more cheap reporters. He pitched upon a young lad from Ireland, 
who had just arrived in London to study the law, or rather to gain a livelihood at 
as little expense of study of any sort as possible. What Dr. Johnson said of 
French adventurers in London may truly be applied to all Irish advet.turezs In- 
discriminately, and without any risk whatever of doing them injustice : 

«All sciences a starving Frenchman knows, 
And bid him go to hell—to hell he goes.” 

An Irishman knows every thing. The poor fellow was a very ingenious spe- 
cimen of such importations, who being asked whether he could play the fiddle, 
instead of answering yes, replied with naivéte, ‘1 don't know, for I never tried.” 
In the case we allude to, the young gentleman flatly answered, ‘and yes to be 
sure now,” to whatever he was asked to do. Five guineas a week was to be 
given to him, and five guineas a week toa lad just arrived, at odds with fortune, 
from a village of one of the western provinces of Ireland, or England either, 
was an income beyond avarice itself to contemplate. But his place was not to 
be a sinecure ; he was’to report in the gallery, and in one of the law courts, to 
both of which jobs he professed himself perfectly competent. He was asked if 
he felt himself able to review the theatres, and this function he likewise under- 
took. ‘And I suppose you will have no objection,” said the employer, “ to 
write us criticisms upon paintings, statuary, and works of art and vertu.” _‘ None 
in the least ; nothing more aisy or plisant,” replied the youth from the Emerald 
Isle. At last came the climax of cruel exactions for the five guineas. ‘Our 
paper, sir, makes a great point of the opera and music ; they are more fashion- 
able than plays, and we aim particularly at fashion. Have -you any objection to 
undertake our critiques upon the opera and morning concerts in the season !” 
“ Not in the daist, to be sure now, and couldn't I give them genteelly!’ This 
was conclusive, and the bargain was struck. 

It was said of Mirabeau that, in his distress, he professed his ability to perform 
any task whatever that was proposed to him, with the promise of a good reward ; 
and Dumont, his friend, declares, that had any body asked him to write a Chi- 
nese dictionary, he would have undertaken the task. It was the same with this 
young Irish reporter, this fortunate youth ; and had this learned Theban proprie- 
tor suggested to him the composition of a Polyglot bible, he would have pledged 
himself to the job without the slightest hesitation. When the gentleman who 
introduced this universal genius to the proprietor was asked in secret whether his 
young friend from the unspellable and unpronounceabie village of Connaught 
understood music, the reply was, ‘‘ No, indeed; but I dare say he may have a 
natural taste.” ‘‘ Does he know any thing whatever of painting !”—‘ The devil 
a bit, and how should he?” ‘ How then could he undertake to criticise paint- 
ings and works of art !”—* Och, sir, and an't those things so easily picked up 
in a big city like London?” Until the cub’s taste and knowledge of art were 
acquired in the big city, the works of artists, involving their character and sup- 
port; were to be at the mercy of his caprice and ignorance. When the pro- 
prietorship of newspapers falls into the hands of illiterate men, is it to be won- 
dered that the public are annoyed with the ignorance too often displayed in 
journals on these subjects ? 

Let us fully illustrate this point bya little of the private history of some of 
the papers, beginning with the ** Morning Chronicle,” and concluding with a group 
of the penny press and the “ Court Journal.” 

We may be allowed to preface such biography with a few observations upon 
the want of principle which pervades the newspaper press. The ignorance and 
low habits of men who have become possessed of newspaper property are not 
fair objects of reproach—they are the accidents of life; buta want of independ- 
ence and integrity is a stigma which cannot be palliated on the plea of want of 
education, or of any sphere in which a man may have been doomed to pass his 
youth or middle life. 

When we speak of illiterate men, or men of no education, we do not use 
the word education in the very common acceptation of the term, viz. a classical 
education. We literally mean men thatcan read, but not write, at least gram- 
mar, oreven English. The ignorance of a rich, but really very honest trading 
proprietor of a morning paper was so gross, that he invariably used what for who, 
that, or which. T'’hem was always written for these and those, and “them mea- 
sures,” “them taxes,” “them debates ;” in short, them every thing would have 
appeared in articles he would write, in defiance of his, incapacity, but for the 
correction of the printers. ‘This man never used the p sition of, but ‘* two or 
three on them,” “ six on them members what voted for,” &c. Such was his 
phraseology, always corrected even by a reporter or printer, and, strange to say, 
he never observed the alteration. 

Thank heaven, the world of letters and of intellect is a republic, and if a man 
raises himself to a literary pre-eminence from a low origin, it redounds to his ho- 
nour, and very greatly enhances his merit. ‘The market is a thoroughly open 
market, and whena man like the father of the present proprietor of a highly 

talented morning paper, raises himself from keeping a book-stall, then a book- 
seller's shop, and lastly, to be proprietor of the richest journal in Europe, every 
body must praise his talents and good fortune _ Besides, as his fortune rose, his 
son, the present proprietor, put himself to study, went to college, and in all his 
conduct on the press has maintained the highest character for integrity, liberality, 
and gentlemanly, and even kind feelings. 

Two very false ideas are prevalent on the press, among trading proprietors. 
First, that a man of no character or principle may own or edit a paper, inasmuch 
as the character of the man is distinct from that of the publication. The second 

vulgar error, equally prevalent among such proprietors is, that it is consistent with 


could be persuaded to gain money by publishing any thing which he did not con- 


but yet it ought to have some public principle. It has wavered, however, oft and 
suddenly, under the same editor and proprietor, from Radicalism to Toryism to 
Whiggism, and all other isms, which were likely to bring grist to the mill, or 
shillings and pence tu the pockets, according to the calculations of the proprietor 
and conductor. 

But there are honourable exceptions on the press to this prostitution of public 
principles. Mr. Thwaites, the late proprietor of the “ Morning Herald,” never 


scientiously believe to be just and right. The inflexible integrity of the “ Exami- 

ner,” under the Hunts, is above all praise ; and the present editor is equally in- 

flexible, and possesses more talent. The “ Examiner” is the best written paper 

in England. The “ Morning Post” has never deviated from its principles, even 

when the stream set the strongest against them. 

We have pleasure in mentioning these honourable exceptions to literary ter- 

giversation, which is defended on the plea that the writers consider themselves in 

the light of barristers holding a brief, and they are bound to take up any side, 

and to change it as often as their illiterate and trading employers dictate. Let 

the excuse have its weight. 

The history of the “* Morning Chronicle” is tne most curious illustration of all 

things connected with the press. 

At its lowest ebb, it was bought many years ago for a trifle, by our late excel- 

lent friend, Mr. Perry. At that time, Perry was a literary adventurer from Scot- 

land to the metropolis ; and amongst thefinnumerable records of the goodness of 
his nature, is the fact of his granting an annuity to the widow of the tradesinan 

who advanced him the money which bought the paper, and proved the foundation 

of his large fortune. 

Perry was in every respect a man of a liberal mind and a kind heart. His 

conduct to every body on his establishment was considerate, indulgent, and very 

generous. He knew that the reporter's life was arduous, productive of ill health 

and premature old age, and full of temptations to dissipation and excesses. He 

was therefore always full of liberality and indulgence towards them; although 

some of the corps, in those days, often did much to try his temper and exhaust 

his benevolence. We never knew a man, and our recollection extends to a very 

long period, who excited such genera! esteem and attachment. He took no dirty 

advantages of broken sessions and equivocal engagements; nor was he ever 
guilty of dismissing members of his establishment fraudulently at the end of a 
session, after perhaps they were worn out and exhausted by its unusual length 
and extraordinary severity. It is useful to dwell upon such facts ; for the honour 
and generosity of this man towards every body in his employment, so attaches 
them to his interests, that their zeal in his service was a principa! source of his 
affluent fortune. Whether his successor has excited similar feelings towards 
himself by similar means, and whether the esteem and attachment of his estab- 
lishment have been the foundation of an affluent fortune, it is not for me to de- 
termine. Few thingscan be more useful to humanity than to illustrate and 
establish beyond controversy:to selfish and vulgar minds, that although a long 
purse in a narrow market, among distressed operatives, may enable a man to 
sacrifice the comforts, convenience, ana interests of all around him, with an 
ostensible impunity, his conduct engenders a latent tone of disposition, which 
silently and imperceptibly, but incessantly and irresistibly destroys his wealth, 
and the opportunities which justice and kindness would have created of increasing 
his store. On the other hand, it is refreshing to the finer feelings of honourable 
minds, to illustrate by such a splendid instance as Mr. Perry, that integrity and 
good feeling to those under your command, are productive of the sensibilities 
which create by exertion that fortune, which, to a rational extent, is made the 
source of kindness and of justice to those around you. 

We could relate, were our space sufficient, innumerable anecdotes of the 
glorious days of Fox, of Sheridan, and Tierney, when the ‘* Morning Chronicle” 
was at its zenith, under its gallant commander Perry. His physique was excellent, 
and it led to as excellent a morale, for after any enjoyment ‘0’ nights,” he was 
the next day free from the morose attrabilious overflowing which distress some 
men, We will, however, merely content ourselves with one anecdote, to show 
the extremely fluctuating nature of newspaper property, even when a newspaper 
is conducted by the most able and experienced of all conductors. 

Perry had written an excellent leader, not only with all his acuteness, but it 
was timed with admirable tact. Its predictions were almost sure to be verified, 
upon every sound and rational calculation; and although those predictions were 
against the current of the nation’s hopes and ardent wishes, still the result would 
show the superior sagacity and penetration of the writer, ina manner to promote 
the character and authority of the ‘ Morning Chronicle.” 

Perry's leading article proved the incalculable chances against our success in 
the war into which we had plunged. He showed the almost impossibility of our 
gaining a victory, and the infallible consequences of our losing the battle. 
Nothing could evince a sounder judgment, ora more thorough acquaintance 
with all the details and general principles of the case. ‘The article was in type, 
and the type in the galleys—and the writing would have appeared the next 
morning. At this crisis the news arrived—the battle had been fought, and 
Waterloo was a victory. The type was dispersed, and a congratulation upon the 
godsend appeared in its stead. Had the news arrived only a few hours later, it 
would have made the “‘ Morning Chronicle’’ the butt of all the press and of all 
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a 
in some degree the manners and dress of the two countries are to be preserved ; 
not only the military, but the common and ordinary habiliments of the higher, 
middle, and lower classes, of such as might be likely to visit the field the day 
after the battle, in search of their friends and relatives I recollect, in the first 
sketch of this object, the friends of Douglas are bearing his bovy from the field 
in akind of solemn procession, the whole in shadow. ‘The perspective of this 
retiring train produces a melancholy yet sublime effect. The form of the body 
is scarcely perceptible; the bearers, and they who precede the corpse, grow 
indistinct from the increasing distance ; and the few who follow appear to have 
their heads and bodies covered with something like mourning cloaks. ‘This 
last division of the attendants of the deceased hero, I have taken the liberty to 
criticise as bearing too near a resemblance toa funeral provided by an under- 
taker, and may probably introduce ludicrous ideas, where all should be serious 
and solemn. I rather think this group should principally consist of military 
persons not completely armed de pied au cap, but rather negligently, as their 
condition might require under the existing circumstances, but still in such man- 
ner as to distinguish them as retainers or friends of the house of Douglas. Having 
stated thus much of the subject, the following questions will naturally arise, to 
enable the painter to execute his task with fidelity and propriety. Was there any 
difference in the defensive armour of the contending parties; and if so, in what 
did it consist! Were the offensive weapons the same? or in what did they 
differ? Should the followers of the body of Douglas have their helmets on their 
heads, or in their hands; and was there any peculiar mode of carrying their arms 
on such an occasion! Was the plaid in use at this period; and if so, how was 
itwom! Was there any distinction or difference in dress amongst persons of 
the higher, middle, or lower ranks, except that of fineness or quality—I mean 
such as were professedly not military! Suppose Lady Percy should be intro- 
duced lamenting over the body of her husband, as she would form part of the 
principal group, how might she be properly drest as to colour and fashion of her 
clothes? Was there any prevailing colour in the dresses of middle and lower 
classes? Was the bonnet, or what else, worn on the head at this period, and of 
what form and colour? I take it for granted that the inhabitants of the low 
country of Scotland differed but little in their dress from the French and 
English, with whom they had constant intercourse. ‘The armour of the military 
retainers might be similar likewise, but that the great distinction was the badge 
or crest of the great leaders which was worn by the common soldiers, either 
painted or embossed upon their armour before and behind, such as I have ob- 
served on the plate of the siege of Boulogne, emp. Hen. VIII., and published by 
the Society of Antiquaries. This seems confirmed by an historical event at a 
subsequent period. At the battle of Barnett, in 1471, the similarity of a sun 
and astar on the liveries of Edward and Warwick, produced a mistake fatal to 
the Lancastrians. I wish my friend had taken the battle of Otterboume for 
his subject, in which Douglas was slain, and Hotspur taken prisoner ; this would, 
I think, have given greater variety and interest to the picture ; but I do not in- 
terpose my fallible judgment to obliterate the impressions which genius may have 
formed in the mind of the painter, and which thoreugh knowledge of his art 
may enable him to execute beyond my feeble conception. I love the sister arts ; 
and when] am writing to the first Poet of the age, I scarcely know how to re- 
strain my pen from offering that tribute which is due from those who love and ho- 
nour virtue and genius to those who possess them. 

“*O Jet your spirit still my bosom soothe, 

Inspire my dreams, and my wild wanderings guide ! 

Your voice each rugged path of life can smooth ; 

For well I know wherever you reside, 

There harmony, and peace, and innocence abide.” 


I must end as I began, with an apology for troubling you with this long letter. 
If you should think it worth answering, my friend will be proud to benefit by 
your instructions ; if not, I shall at ieast have made an eflort to serve him ex- 
tremely gratifying to myself, as it gives me the opportunity of expressing the 
high respect I feel for your character, and of thanking you for the gratification I 
have received from the repeated perusal of your charming productions.—Be- 
lieve me to be, with most sincere respect and regard, 

Sir, your very obedt. servt., 
No. Ii. 

Sir,—I am favoured with your letter, and without pretending to toueh upon the 
complimentary part of it, 1 can only assure you that I am much flattered by your 
thinking it worth while to appeal to me on a point of national antiquities. I am 
very partial to Chevy Chase, although perhaps Otterbourne might have afforded 
a more varied subject for the pencil. But the imagination of the artist being 
once deeply impressed with a favourite idea, he will be certain to make more of 
it than of any other that can be suggestedto him. In attempting to answer your 
queries, | hope you will allow for the difficulty im describing what can only be 
accurately expressed by drawing, &c. &c. I shall at least have one good thick 
cloak under which to shelter my ignorance. I greatly doubt the propriety of 
mowrpinig cloaks—but a group of friars might with great propriety be introduced, 
and their garb would have almost the same effect. I am not aware there was 
any difference between the defensive armour of the Scots and the English, at 
least as worn by the knights and men-at arms; yet it would seem that the Eng- 
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the nation’s fallacies—always the most cherished, inalienable, and obdurate pro- 
perty which a nation can possess. 
val of this news, depended the value of the paper, to the extent of many thou- 
sand pounds, or probably much more, its utter loss. ‘This hap-hazard battle gave 
the country such a triumph in Toryism, that nothing could live against the en- 
thusiasm, until that enthusiasm produced such ruin as to cause a re-action which | 
crushed Toryism, and produced Reform. Such is the nature of newspaper pro- 
perty. We shall resume this subject. 

—@f— 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
MR. BIRD'S PICTURE—CHEVY CHASE. 
To the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Dear Sir—The following letters explain the purport for which they were 








honour and integrity fora man to take any side, or adopt any party—to write 


up or down, any person, cause or measure, if it will make money for the paper. 


written. In themselves they are interesting ; and as one is from the pen of Sir 
Walter Scott, it would be perhaps a selfish injustice to withhold its publication. 


The first error is too revolting to need much comment. In relation to stock 
jobbing, gambling, hush money, and a thousand other vices, no man has half the 
oppertunities of guilt that an unprincipled conductor of a newspaper may avail 
himself of, or may create. In proportion to the means and appliances of doing 
wrong, prudence should teach us to distrust aman without principle. 

Upon the second point I am sorry to say, a most astonishing want of principle 
pervades the press. The “Times” watches the wind, and sails with the stream. 
That paper is invaluable ; for so very acute is its perception, so profound is its 
penetration, and so accurate its judgment, that, even when we can place no 
reliance whatever upon the justice or policy of the side it may espouse, we may 
be perfectly confident that that side is the strongest and the most likely to win. 
“The Times is the times,” is the maxim with every administration. ‘The con- 
summate policy of that paper, whilst the Wellington and Grey parties were in 
contest for office—its keeping aloof whilst the negotiations were pending, and 
the prodigious power, at least of words, with which it came out in favour of 
Whiggism and reform on the very morning after the night on which the ascen- 
dancy of the Whigs was made certain, are unrivalled instances of finesse, and 

worthy a Mazarin or a Richelieu. 

Oue person, a trader, isthe sole proprietor of four newspapers—the “ Morn- 
ing Chronicle,” the “ Observer,” the “ Englishman,” and “ Bell’s Life in Lon- 
don.” Whilst the “Morning Chronicle” was a redhot Radical paper, the “ Ob- 
server” was Ultra-Tory ; and “ Bell’s Life in London” Tory, with a little tinge 
of liberalism. The “ Englishman,” is little but an artifice—a copy of the ‘* Ob- 
server,” with a transmutation of the locality of its matter. Soon after, the 
“Observer” turned furiously Radical, for it was going down hill; but Bell's Life” 
kept its politics. Now, the ‘“‘ Observer” is Ultra Tory again, and Bell's Life” is 
Radical. This is not a dereliction, but an utter wantof principle. A more of- 
fensive and disgusting want of principle as to right and wreng in proprietorship 
cannot be well imagined. Sentiment, opinion, morality, feeling for the country, 
or forthe good or evil which men er measures may inflict upon trade, or interest, 
or upon individuals, have no place whatever in such newspaper steam-manufacto- 
ries ; the only object is to make good to suit all customers. A gentleman, now 


I believe a reporter, told me that, when he was engaging himself as a /ittéraire 


and political writer on the “Observer” and “Englishman,” the editor or printer, 


for they are the same person, and not a literary man, wished him to take the line 
ev He, on the contrary, was of 
all existing Radicals, the most violent and uncompromising, and, like Sterne’s 
The idea of a conscience in a news- 
paper office struck this compound of printer's devil, priater, and editor, as a pre- 
posterous fudge. ‘ Zounds!” said he, “ I never knew any man particular on 
such puints. The last gentleman] had was a clergyman, and he invariably, 
before he wrote on any subject, used to ask me which side he should take.” 
“That clergyman was a scoundrel,” was the reply; ‘I have no right to impose 
subjects upon you, and will avoid or take up subjects as you may think fit ; but 
whatever I write upon, I shall write my honest sentiments and opinions, which 


of the very extreme of the most Ultra Toryism. 


parson, ‘he trusted he had a conscience.” 


are Ultra Radical.” Finding this zealot a very able man, and that he was in 


flexible at any price, this homme d'affaires gave up the point, and the two papers 


changed at atangent from the most abject servility of Toryism to the mos 
exalted abstractions of Radical utopianism. What a picture does this give 0 
the press, that great engine of intellect and virtue which is to improve the age 

There is even a worse illustration of this point in the “Court Journal.” O 


course, nothing more than the second-hand impertinences of awkward imitations 
of fashionable life, gleaned from waiting-maids and milliners, are to be expected 


of a publication with such a title. 


I would fain think they may be read not without interest, from another cause. 
They relate toa Picture, painted by poor Bird, R. A., who died when he had 
just attained that eminence in his profession from which he might be expected to 
reap a golden harvest ; but “ aliter visum est.”” That picture was Chevy Chase ; 
it is in the collection of the Marquess of Stafford, and I believe obtained the 
prize from the British Institution. Itis engraved in mezzotinto by Mr. Young. 
The original sketch in oils was in gratitude presented by the painter to Sir Walter 
Scott, and is, I presume, now at Abbotsford; and there may it long remain, a 
memorial of the kindness of that great and excellent man, and of the genius 
and grateful feelings of the artist. Among the Lives of the Painters, by Allan 
Cunningham, (notwithstanding I am disposed to find many faults with it) a de- 
lightful work, may be found that of poor Bird. I am unwilling to call in ques- 
tion the judgment of so good and amusing a writer; but there are sundry mat- 
ters in those Lives, upon which I have sometimes intended to offer a few words 
of remonstrance. His Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds is certainly written with 
a prejudice ; too much hearsay evidence, and that too picked up from servants, 
is admitted, and inferences of character drawn therefrom. He does not appear 
to have justly appreciated the mind of that great man, Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
But the Life of Bird, on whose account these letters were written, gives no 
idea whatever of the man. I knew him well—perhaps no one better—and from 
his commencing as an artist, to the day of his death, was in almost daily inter- 
course with him; and I must say the life of him written by Allan Cunningham, 
may be as well the life of any one as of my old friend Bird. It is in little, or 
nothing, correct. There were many friends of the painter who knew him well, 
and loved him for his many virtues and his genius, to whom it is surprising the 
author did not apply. Should he meditate another edition, and wish to revise 
that portion of his valuable work, he may, without difficulty, obtain more correct, 
as well as more interesting information. 

The writer of the Letter to Sir Walter Scott (No. I.) was a very near rela- 
tive of mine, and that and the Reply (No. II.) came into my possession at his 
decease in 1812.—I need not say | shall carefully preserve the originals. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

Dec. 3, 1832. 

No. I. 
L——n Court, Dec 3, 1811. 

Sir,—I am much ata loss how to apologize to you for intruding myself, a 
perfect stranger, upon your notice; but the truth is, I wish for some informa- 
tion respecting the costume of your countrymen towards the latter end of the 
14th century. I know that you are better able to give me this information than 
any other person, and I throw myself upon your liberality, in the hope that you 
will waive the ceremony of a formal introduction, and dome the favour to answer 
my enquiries on the subject. Mr. Murray of Fleet Street, who has favoured me 
with your address, will, I have no doubt, make sucha report of me, as may in 
some degree qualify the presumption of this abrupt application. It is but fair 
to acknowledge that my enquiries have no reference to any undertaking of my 
-| own, but are solely intended for the benefit of avery ingenious friend, who has 
formed the design of a picture, taken from the following stanza of the old bal- 
t| lad of Chevy Chase, 

f “ Next day did many widows come,” &c. 
.| Though this ballad is not strictly historical, yet time has given it a sanction 
f| almost equal to such authority ; and as we are to look to the battle of Otter- 
bourne for many of its events, it assumes a somewhat higher rank than a com- 
pletely fictitious subject would be permitted to claim. In the action passed on 





It has no pretensions to literature or politics 





lish armour was more gorgeous and shewy ; they had crests upon the helmet be- 


Upon this accident, of the hour of the arri- | fore they were used in Scotland ; and at the battle of Pinkie, Patten expresses 


his surprise at the plainness of the Scottish nobility’s armour.. I conceive some- 
thing like this may be gained by looking at Grose’s ancient armour, and selecting 


| the more elaborate forms for the English—the plate-armour for example; while 


the Scots might be supposed to have longer retained the ring or mail-armour. 
There should not be a strict discrimination in this respect, but enly the painter 
may have this circumstance in his recollection. There are at Newbattle two 
very old pictures on wood, said to be heroes of the Douglas family, and one of 
them averred to be the chief of Otterbourne. The dress is very singular—a 
sort of loose buff jerkin, with sleeves enveloping the whole person up to the 
throat, very curiously slashed and pinked, and covering apparently a coat of mail. 
The figure has his hand on his dagger, a black bonnet with a feather on his head, 
a very commanding cast of features, and a beard of great length. The pictures 
certainly are extremely ancient, and be!ong to the Douglas family. 
Query 2. The knights and men-at-arins on each side wore the sword and lance, 
but the English infantry were armed with bows—the Scots with long spears, 
mallets, and two-handed swords; battle-axes of various forms were in great use 
among the Scots. The English also retained the brown bill, so formidable at the 
battle of Hastings ; a weapon very picturesque, because affording a great variety 
of forms, for which, as well as for the defensive armour worn by the infantry of 
the period, see Grose, and the prints to Johnes’s Froissart. 
Query 3. Those of the followers of Douglas that are knights and men-at-arms, 
may have their helmets at the saddle-bow, or borne by their pages—-in no case 
in their hands. The infantry may wear their steel-caps or morions ; the target 
or buckler of the archers, when not in use, was slung at their back like those of 
the Highlanders in 1745. I am not aware there was any particular mode of car- 
rying their arms at funerals, but they would naturally point them down with an 
air of depression. 
Query 4. The plaid was never in use among the Borderers, 1. e. the Highland 
or tartan plaid ; but there was, and is still used, a plaid with a very smal! cheque 
of black and grey, which we call a mand, and which, I believe, was very ancient ; 
it is the constant dress of a shepherd, worn over one shoulder, and then drawn 
round the person, leaving one arm free. 
Query 5. In peace the nobility and gentry wore cloaks, or robes richly furred, 
over their close doublets. ‘The inferior ranks seem to have worn the doublet 
only ; look at Johnes's Froissart, which I think you may also consult for the 
fashion of Lady Percy’s garments. Stoddart some years ago painted a figure of 
Chaucer’s Pilgrim’s, which displayed much knowledge of costume. 
Query 6. I am not aware there was any prevailing colour among the peasant- 
ry of each nation; the silvan green will of course predominate among Percy’s 
bowmen. 
Query 7. The bonnet, the shape of that of Henry VIII., (but of various col- 
ours,) was the universal covering in this age. The following points of costume 
occur to my recollection in a border ballad, (modern, but in which most particu- 
lars are taken from tradition.) Scott of Harden, an ancient marauding Borderer, 
is described thus : 

“ His cloak was of the forest green, 

Wi buttons like the moon ; 

His trews were of the gude buckskin, 

Wi’ a’ the hair aboon.” 


The goat-skin or deer-skin pantaloonis, with the hair outermost, would equip 
one wild figure well enough, who might be supposed a Border outlaw. You are 
quite right respecting the badges, but besides those of their masters, the soldiers 
usually wore St. George’s or St. Andrew's cross, red and white, as national 
badges. The dogs of the chase, huge dun greyhourids, might with propriety, and 
I think good effect, be introduced ; suppose Gne muutning over his master, and 
licking his face. A slaughtered deer or two might also appear to mark the his- 
tory of the fight, and the cause of quarrel. 

I have often thought a fine subject for a Border paifiting occurs in the old bal- 
lad called the Raid of the Reidswire, where the wardens on either side having 
met on a day of truce, their armed followers and the various tribes mingled in a 
friendly manner on each side, till, from some accidental dispate, words grew high 
between the wardens. Mutual insult followed. The English chief addressing 
the Scottish, 

“Rose and raxed him where he stood, 
And bid him match him with his marrows. 
Then Tynedale heard them reason rude, 
And they let fly a flight of arrows.” 





,| the Borders between the retainers of the great houses of Douglas and Percy 
’ 








The two angry chieftains, especially Forster, drawing himself up in his pride 
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and scorn, would make a good group, backed by the Tynedale men, bending and , 
drawing theit bows ; on the sides you might have a group busied on their game, 
whom the alarm had not yet reached ; another half disturbed ; another, where 
they were mounting their horses, and taking to their weapons, with the wild char- 
acter peculiar to the country. 

This is, Sir, all, and I think more than you bargained for. I would strongly 
recommend to your friend, should he wish to continue such subjects, to visit the 
armouries in the Tower of London, where-there are various ancient, picturesque, 
and curious weapons, and to fill his sketch book with them for future use. I 
shall be happy to hear that these hints have been of the least service to him. or 
to explain myself where I may have been obscure. And I am, Sir, your very 
humble servant, Watrter Scorr. 

Edin 8th Dec. 1811. ' ? 


If Doughlas’s face is shewn, the artist should not forget the leading features 
of his family, which were an open high forehead, a long face, with a very dark 
complexion. 

—p— 


THE HORRORS OF HORSEMANSHIP. 


Well, thank Heavens and Mr. Gurney, locomotion will soon be conducted on 
less perilous principles, and steam will supersede the functions of that most 
terrific of all animals, whether bipeds, quadrupeds, or centipedes—the horse. 
O how delightful it will be to ride on a charger which can neither bite, or kick, 
or start, or rear, or run away'—unless you fancy it. What comfort thus to 
bestride, as it were, an ambling tea-kettle, or a bubbling but docile boiler, in- 
stead of that wild, capering, self-willed monster, whose chief pastime appears 
to be to give his rider as much uneasiness as he can whilst he carries him, and 
to fling him from his back as soon as he finds a convenient opportunity. Com- 
mend me to a horse of metal, if you will—but then it must belong to the mineral 
and not the animal kingdom. I should have no objection to the tea-kettle 
prancing or carricoling, if I myself, as would be the case with that amenable 
steed, were the originator of these frolics, and could put an end to them in a 
moment of my own free-will, whenever my Pegasus became too hot and spirit- 
ed, by the curb of a safety-valve. Nay, perhaps I should fancy to disport my- 
self sometimes in Hyde Park, (I do not think I would venture it in the streets,) 
and would, like other Nimrods, fee) an anxiety to exhibit my kettlemanship and 
chivalry in the eyes of the fair. But, indeed, this desire for display is childish, 
and I would seek to restrain it, as far as the hot-blood and impetuosity of youth, 
its disregard of danger, its thoughtless, adventurous, darimg, though generous 
and gallant spirit, would allow me. The legitimate object of riding, whether 
blood or steam give vigour to the horse, is locomotion, or the safe and perhaps 
speedy transference of our persons from place to place. Certain modifications 
of this principle may be looked upon as embellishments, but sure | am, that 
whilst they do not tend to enhance velocity, they signally contribute to the amount 
of risk. 

What can possibly induce sensible young men, or young men at all, to put 
their necks in jeopardy, by mounting on the back of those half-tamed animals 
which you see plunging through the most crowded streets of the metropolis. I 
really cannot catch a glimmering of their motives. Sympathy dees not vouch- 
safe me a single clue whereby to conceive them. Mark that wild filly, how she 
throws up her head! Look at that beast, which glares sideways at you with the 
whites of its eyes! Listen to that black fiend how he squeals, and that grey mad- 
cap how she whinnies! What a splutter that piebald demon is making on the 
pavement with his hoofs—now he’s perpendicular on his hind legs—mercy on 
me how he snorts !—I suppose his rider is saying his prayers—as I live he has 
the temerity to pay compliments to a lady at her carriage window This is a 
degree of fool-hardiness I really do not profess to understand. It has been my 
lot, now and then, to be placed at the mercies of a horse, and I don’t know when 
I suffered more in mind and body than upon those occasions. I never yet con- 
templated a ride without feelings of the deepest emotion. Hours, nay days, 
before the fatal act, have been spent by me in the most doleful speculations, my 
thoughts constantly haunted by a fiery steed and a hapless rider—the arched 
neck—the whisking tail—the upraised hoof—the shortened back—and I—I, 
clinging pale, breathless, and horror-struck by the mane. Frequently my feelings 
getting more pungent, at length open all the veins of my imagination, and I see 
blood—blood ; or if my passions happen to be in another current, I conclude with 
the mortifying catastrophe of being thrown by my eharger, in the view of the 
fair, ungracefully, though unhurt, on the top of a dunghill. 

The prospect of my ride influences also, in a very singular manner, my dis- 
position and conduct in the domestic circle, and in that of my friends. Though 
naturally affectionate’towards my family, I now become doubly so. I repeatedly 
solicit the pardon of each whom I may possibly have offended, and assure them 
of my hearty and cordial forgiveness of any unkindness on their part wreyawhich 
I might hitherto have taxed them. I kiss all my sisters round. (I have eleven; 
the four youngest, poor little things, are always eating bread and butter—a 
practice which is rather adverse to the endearment.) I speak in the ten- 
derest, most filial, and most respectful strain to my father and mother, whether 
from disinterested motives, or that ‘ my days may be long in the land,” I cannot 
take upon me to say. I shake hands repeatedly with my neighbours and acquaint- 
ances—give money in charity—become serious—if a Sunday intervene, go to the 
three services, and seek to disabuse my mind of any free-thinking tendencies it 
may have harboured in my more careless hours. The fact is, riding is with me 
one of the trials of life, and yet I occasionally undergo it; for, strange as it may 
appear, I have the greatest repugnance—a repugnance that even surpasses my 
dread of horses-—to be thought an inexperienced equestrian, much more a timid 
one. My solicitude is ever on its guard to conceal my infirmity, and if my name 
were attached te this avowal of it, I think I should never survive the disgrace. 
Therefore, though I hold the quadruped which is the hero of these pages in 
utter abhorrence, I always when in company with strangers, and the subject is 
introduced, feign a partiality for the brute—talk learnedly about spavins, sand- 
cracks, wind-galls, lampers, &c.: sometimes also join the tribe who visit the 
stables ; nay, in order to sustain my assumed character, venture to approach the 
animals, pat them, &c. Before, however, proceeding to this pitch of temerity, 
I take care to select the horse which seems the most quiet, and even then, in 
bestowing upon him my dissembled caresses, endeavour to take up a position 
which shal) be a golden mean between his head and his heels. Whether it be 
from awkwardness on my part, I know not, but I don’t think I ever attempted to 
fondle the ungrateful beasts, that they did not exhibit tokens of displeasure. A 
diminutive starveling of a little pony, that | once singled out as the object of my 
favours, absolutely squealed and kicked at me the moment I put my hand on 
him. The people in the yard called him “Tom Testy,” and to them Tom's 
obliquity of temper seemed, like the whims of a privileged oddity, only to farnish 
a source of entertainment. These things never amuse me. Sensibly aware, 
however, of my equestrian deficiencies, I have made many attempts to remedy 
them. At one time I took the matter in hand seriously, and went so far as to 
practice every day fur a whole week on the back of Simon Slug, an old horse of 
my father’s, which had been in the family for a quarter of a century—a quiet, 
plodding, @ozy old brute, who moved as if he were made of wood, and seldom 
went out of a jogtrot. Yet I never got on Simon’s back without some feeling 
of perturbation, and, in course of time, Simon perceived it, though, in candour | 
must own, the only advantage he took of his discovery was to choose his own 
gait and his own road. ‘The gait he usually selected was his favourite jog, and 
the road the shortest way home. For the first day or two I contended with 
Simon's domestic propensities, and by dint of coaxing-—nay, threatening—] 
really ventured to have recourse to menaces—forced him past his favourite turn ; 
a on the third day, whether it was that the flies were unreasonable, or that 

1ome, sweet home,”’ came more vividly over his recollections, | know not; all 
that I know is, that when I endeavoured to lure him on my way, he evinced his 
total insensibility to my blandishments, by doggedly standing stock-still; and 
when, adupting more vigorous measures, | ventured practically to insinuate that 
I a not the whip in vain, he absolutely shook his ears, and backed with me. 

O, have it your own way—have it your own way,” said I, agitated with fright, 
and without again attempting to use the slightest coercion, but, on the contrary, 
trying every method to mollify and appease him, I became implicitly subservient 
to his will. Simon having gained his point, seemed perfectly satisfied, and 
jogged home the short way, which brought us to the stable yard in a quarter of 
an hour after we had set out. Thus was I tyrannized over for three days run- 
ning ; 1 then gave the matter up as a hopeless case, and left Simon Slug to enjoy 
his otium cum dignitate in the paddock without any further disturbance. But 
the most unfortunate passage perhaps in my life, as connected with this portion 
of the animal kingdom, took place a few days ago, and it is the irritatibility of 
my feeling, still writhing under the influence of the chagrin and vexation 
experienced on that occasion, which have, it may be unadvise 
~ to avow and record in black and white my downright and unqualified horror 
i antigay nah I re ™ go last Thursday on a visit to a friend of mine, 
morning afer T anak wine pothip moe oe Penste Devito myself. On the 
ma a By as ; oo ee ae ere at breakfast, M., whose study it is to 

us house pleasant, asked, half singing in his burlesque manner the words 
of Moore's melody, ‘* Well, what shall be our sport to-day !” 
and methods of “killing the enemy” were proposed. 


adly, impelled me 


Various pastimes 
Some were rejected, 


others ratified ; but what was my alarm, when, upon settling the “order of the 
course,” I heard that I was to form one of the equestrian party After I had | 
somewhat recovered the shock which such a communication was calculated to 


give me, and had allowed myself time just sufficient to assume the ippearance 
s appe: 


of equanimity, I said in as natural a manner as a slight tremulousness in my 
voice would admit of, ** My dear M., perhaps some of your friends of the walk- 
ing party would wish to ride; if so, don’t, I conjure you, (pulling him by the 


button,) don’t let me be an impediment. I am a person very easily pleased— 








| and practised a thousand frauds in order to keep him perfectly placid 





She Albion. 





very.” (Here I snapped my fingers.) “Your young brother, I see, is very 





anxious to ride ; pray don’t let me ; 

‘Is it Percy? the little monkey,” said M. “ Hut-tut, man, let him ride his 
hobby-horse.”’ 

‘O, I wish to Heavens,” thought I, “I had the hobby-horse.” 

“No, no,” continued M., “‘ you must be of the riding party.”” And he whisper- 
ed me, “ Miss L. is in our coterie, and I want to make you both acquainted ;” 
subjoining also, whilst he nudged me significantly with his elbow, “ a man never 
looks to such advantage as when on horseback,”’ my jaw dropped in wretched 
anticipation ; “and, by the bye, she is a beautiful horsewoman, worth your while 
to see her in the saddle.” 

Now, I put it to any nervous cavalier who ever ventured to place foot in stirrup 
—let him speak out fully, fairly, and honestly—could he, when mounted, ever 
look in any direction but that which is rectilinear between his own nose and the 
horse’s ears? I pause for a reply. Others may be ashamed to own it—all I can 
say for myself is, that I never could deviate from that straightforward course 
of vision. I always, when riding, feel as if the centre of gravity were in my 
eye, and that if I looked to one side or other, I should infallibly find myself on 
Mother Earth. 

“See her in the saddle—see her in the saddle,” said I, in that absent manner 
which is the consequence of trying to rejoin to a proposition, and to devise a 
fresh evasion at the same time. ‘O yes, beautiful—very pleasant—very 
pleasant—very—but—but—lI really feel stupid and dull to-day. I shall be a 
complete nuisance to the party--I shall indeed.” 

““ My dear fellow,” said M., clapping me on the shoulder,” “ cheer up—I will 
give you an antidote in the shape of Mad Kitty, my young and favourite filly, 
who I promise you will keep you awake.” 

“ Don’t do any such thing—hem—I mean don't give me any of your valuable 
horses,”’—here the perspiration broke out over my forehead,—“ for I am a care- 
less rider,” said I, gasping ;—‘‘ might throw it down—break its knees—lame it 
for life—constantly occurs to me, and indeed,” here my voice faltered. “ I 
feel more animated now—I do not think [ shall want any stimulus—nay, I am 
in high spirits,” continued I, in that discordant tone of voice which is the result 
of the constrained junction of terror and dissembled merriment. ‘“ I never 
was more lively,’ and I attempted to chuckle and whistle. Half-buoyantly, 
half-deprecatingly, however, I subjoined, ‘“ you need not mind Mad Kitty.” 

“Why,” said M , somewhat influenced by his solicitude for his mare, but still 
anxious for my supposed comfort and amusement, “If you don’t ride the filly, I 
will have to mount you on the stupid old coach-herse.” 

‘« My dear fellow,” said I, catching at the welcome sound, “just the thing; 
the fact is—the fact is—except when I am riding with the hounds, I am quite 
indifferent as to——.” 

“* Ah, I see,” said M. “ youare true blue. Your real sportsman never cares 
how he is mounted except when on the sod ; but there he looks for spirit and 
fire—well, you shal] come down to me next winter when we draw the covers, 
and I will put you on a horse that will do you justice, and will not let any man 
in the country get the start of you.” 

“T'll be d—d if you do,” said I, under my breath. I hope the recording an- 
gel dropped a tear upon the word—I spoke more in fear than profanation. My 
feelings during the remainder of the time we spent at the breakfast-table were 
not, as you may guess, of the most agreeable nature. The thought of the ride 
hung heavily on me. It is true, the coach-horse had superseded Mad Kitty, still 
the coach-horse was a horse, and that was quite sufficient to awaken all my so- 
licitude and apprehensions. 

The party at length rose. Each coterie, as had been arranged, began to form 
for its allotted recreation. The ladies were equipped with the most unaceount- 
able alacrity, in their riding habits. Presently we hear the tramping of hoofs, 
and the “clearing off,” which horses generally indulge in, when leaving the 
stables ; sounds awful to my ears. I began to get a little faint. ‘* Equestrians, 
turn out,” said M. ‘ Come,” addressing me, ‘have you your spurs on? You 
must wear a pair of scythes on your heels to make ‘ Big Sam’ go on.”’ (I never 
dreamt of wearing those frightful weapons, more fatal in my eyes than sword or 
pistol,) but really to tranquilize the paipitation I found rising in my bosom. A 
few moments were all that were afforded me for this purpose. The servant soon 
knocked at my chamber door—* Horses are waiting sir.’’ I marvelled at his un- 
perturbed air. He appeared to mention quite an ordinary occurrence. Very 
well,” said I, calmly ; and putting on my hat, and, at the same time, all the mock 
fortitude I could muster, I followed the servant down stairs, endeavouring the 
while to still the tumults of my breast, and singing with as nonchalant an air as 
my trepidation would allow— 

‘*He loves and he rides away.” 
“Come, we wait for you,” said M., ‘‘ while you are singing, time flies.” 
** And he leap'd on the courser’s back,” 
continued I, quavering. 

* Do then leap on your courser’s back,” said M., pointing to a huge black 
monster, with an arched neck, like one of the Appenines, a ponderous carcase 
which resembled a newly discovered continent, and legs !—simile does not fur- 
nish me with an illustration of sufficient capacity to describe his legs. 

‘You had better get a step-ladder, Mr. B.,’’ said Miss I.., who, by-the-bye, is, 
I think, rather a pert and interfering person. I was obliged to force asmile. It 
was, I am afraid, an abortive one ; my features soon resumed the cast suited to 
my sad situation. 

‘« Farewell,” said I, wringing my uncle’s hand. He happened to be one of the 
party, and was standing on the hall-door steps. ‘ Farewell’’—and I pressed his 
palm between both of mine. I never felt my bowels yearn more towards my 
uncle than at the moment. He isa little, red-faced, choleric man. 

“« Whew, boy, your are squeezing my rheumatic finger,”’ said he, pettishly. 

‘‘Come, B., come,” shouted M. ‘The horses began to get uneasy at being 
held in so long, and exhibited rather more eagerness than I did, to be off.“ Evil 
communications corrupt good manners,”’ and my Mammoth among the rest began 
also to make some unwieldly demonstrations of impatience. 

‘T am quite ready,” said I, with feigned alacrity, and I prepared to mount. 

““ My dear fellow, is it at that side of your horse you mount?” said M. 

“Oh,” returned I, with great presence of mind, glossing over my blunder, 
“it is a perfect matter of indifference to me which side I mount.” I however 
went to the right one. ‘ Hold him tight—ahem!” said I in sotto voice to the 
groom, the injunction being perfectly distinct notwithstanding a clearing of the 
throat, and a half-appearance of unconcern which accompanied it. What with 
my awkwardness, and Big Sam’s unaccommodating spirit, I am sure three min- 
utes fully elapsed before I got into the saddle, the groom having (as, I believe it 
is, Atiosto says) got ‘‘ more kicks than halfpence” from me, whilst I unskilfully 
endeavoured to place myself athwart my charger. 

“ Well, is all right?” said M. 

“ Yes,’ replied I, with desperation, both hands grasping the reins, and my feet 
driven up to the heels in the stirrups ; “ all right.” 

‘* Onward then,’’—and on he went, I keeping in the rear as far as Sam would 
allow me ; for, fired by a very troublesome emulation, he ambitioned the fore- 
most rank. I at length succeeded in getting him to walk beside one of the party, 
who being a gentleman of a certain age, was more staid and discreet than the rest 
of the bevy. We went along pretty smoothly. Sam now and then startled me 
by a loud neigh like an earthquake, and by occasionally throwing up his head, but 
on the whole his demeanour was tolerably tranquil. Though my position was 
far from being an easy one—though I was thoroughly conscious of the insecurity 
of the tenure by which I held it, still I was, comparatively speaking, relieved 
from immediate apprehension, and was beginning to indulge the hope that all 
might yet be well, when M. called out, ‘“* Now for a smart trot.” 

*“O Lord!,” said I, involuntarily, and on we trotted. 

“You are riding faster than your horse, sir,” said my elderly companion, in 
a satirical tone. 

“ Bless me, Mr. B.!” said the volatile young lady, “you are very active.— 
Why, you rise so high in your saddle, I think every moment you will hit your 
head against the clouds.” 

“This ho-rse tro-ts ve-ry high,” uttered I, in broken accents, as I best could, 
the huge beast throwing me up and down in the most unmerciful manner. [ all 
but lost my stirrups twenty times, and had to hold by the pummel constantly. It 
was a broiling day: my face became like a furnace through exertion and fear. 
These sufferings, at the same time, were intensely aggravated by my overhear- 
ing the grooms, who rode behind, laughing and enjoying the exhibition I was very 
unwillingly affording them. My companions, I perceived also, with I believe the 
exception of M. himself, began to suspect the true state of the case. At length 
we drew up for a few moments : it was, however, but a short respite. ‘ Open 
the wicket,” said M. to the grooms, ‘* that we may get on the sod.” 

The groom did as he was ordered 

“‘T'll wait on the road for you,” said I, puffing and blowing, for I had a whole- 
some dread of the sod 

“Oh,” said he, “ we are not coming back this way; we proceed through the 
fields. Come along.’ 

** Now,” thought Is “ for the tria!."". I walked Sam in as quietly as I could, 
I allowed 
him to put down his head and nibble a little grass. “ Perhaps,”’ thought I, “hor 
ses may have gratitude.” 

Presently one of the young ladies of the party began to urge on her steed into 


a quicker pace. ‘ Now for a gallop,” said Miss L 

Immediately all the horses began to show that restless spirit, which, usually 
seizes them when one of their species exhibits any sign of accelerated motion 
Sam happened at this time to be absorbed with his nose in a rich bunch of clover ; 
for anticipating the “ mouvement,” as the French politicians say, I had no longer 
confined him to an occasional mibble ; but hoping to draw off his attention from 
the transactions of his neighbourhood, had given him license to feast himself ad 


| their respective chiefs 



















hibitumon the dainties with which he was surrounded. But, notwithstanding all 
my precautions, Sam soon got a sidelong glance of the antics which the rest of 
the brotherhood were enacting, and the esprit de corps wholly overcoming his 
passion for clover, he forthwith commenced practising the same evolutions, It 
was just as if St. Paul's Cathedral was dancing under you. _ I did every thing I 
could to moderate his transports : patted him whenever I could spare one hand 
from the reins—called him “ pretty Sam’’—he nevertheless got more intractable. 
I now prodigally lavished every possible term of endearment upon him, pulling in 
the bridle at the same time with all the muscular force I was master of. He went 
round and round with me ; snorted, pawed the ground, rose on his hind legs.— 
“* Good boy—monster—fine fellow—O misery !—nice Sam—pretty little Sam”— 
and off he goes in a gallop! I fly on the wings of the wind, both arms embra- 
cing his neck—TI could not see whither I was guing—I passed near my party, for 
I caught their voices, and distinctly heard all saying, ‘‘ As I live, that old brute is 
running away with B.” 

After this I became insensible. I have since ascertained that, in crossing an 
immense ditch, my tyrant threw me, and that I was taken up by the party. Shall 
I goon? No. I will not add another word, except merely to say—you may 
rest assured, I will never get on Big Sam's back again, or that of any other horse 
that ever breathed the breath of life ! 

—~—. 


THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 
Origin and Services of the Coldstream Guards. By Colonel Mackinnon. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1833. Bentley. 

The Life of a Regiment, if we may use the term, is a curious and interesting 
piece of biography. Though many times killed off, like the king, it never dies. 
Its services connect it intimately with the historical events of its country. It 
sees a great deal of foreign lands. It is active and gallant at home; equal to the 
fray, and fitted for the pompous ceremonial ; daring in the bloody field, over- 
powering in the chalked ball-room. Brave in war, dashing in peace, dreaded by 
the enemy, favoured by the fair. The Life of a Regiment, we repeat, is a capi- 
tal subject. 

And our author,-the honoured Colonel, has acquitted himself ably, in his han- 
dling of it. Flying colours and drums beating are his due reward. Excellent 
order, a thorough knowledge of what was requisite to be done, minute preliminary 
inspection, and spirit in execution, have raised him deservedly to the rank of a 
Military-Literary Conqueror—the Cesar of the Coldstream. 

But, to speak more seriously, this is in truth a work of much greater impor- 
tance thau we anticipated ; and the more it is examined, the more will the lauda- 
ble industry of the writer be appreciated. ‘To us, to whom the clearing up of 
every doubtful point in history is so agreeable, as it shews how little dependence 
can be placed on the philosophical romances so mis-named, the labours of Col. 
Mackinnon are delightful. In the very minutia of his statements we find the 
light of truth ; and though his object is simgle, the particulars which he has 
drawn from hoarded records, official documents, and other authentic sources, are 
by no means confined to the Coldstream Guards, but illustrate many transactions 
connected with public affairs, and correct the errors of preceding historians. 

To afford a just opinion of his performance we confess we ought to do what 
our present time forbids: we ought to lay before our readers a careful analysis of 
the publication. but this we must leave to Reviews of larger dimensions, less 
multifarious contents, and greater leisure for concoction ; and be satisfied with a 
fair report generally, and a few selections to justify our praise. 

The Coldstream Regiment was originally formed in the year 1650, when 
General Monck returning from Ireland, accepted from Cromwell a command in 
the army intended for Scotland; and had above five hundred men from Hesil- 
rige’s regiment, and five companies from Fenwick’s, drafted together from New- 
castle and Berwick, and given to him. This new corps, 1100 strong, entered 
Scotland with the protector, and took part in all the warfare which ensued in that 
country, including the famous battle of Dunbar, till its final subjugation. The 
narrative consequently embraces the life of Monck in the north, where his head- 
quarters were at the town of Coldstream, (hence the name), to the period when 
he marched from Tweedside and contributed so essentially to the restoration of 
Charles the Secend, in 1660. The account of his preparatory steps to secure 
the fidelity of the northern army, and of this march to London, is replete with 
memorable information : (by the by, Monck’s letter announcing his intentions, 
page 84, shouldbe dated from Kelso, not Kelsal). 

During the preceding period of ten years, one of the most remarkable circum- 
stances is the employment of the troops on board the fleet against the Dutch un- 
der Van Tromp, and afterwards De Witt (said to be the inventor of chain-shot), 
just as marines are now employed, and no doubt the origin of that service. In 
1661, we learn that adjutants were first appointed to the Guards. 

“ A court-martial,” says Col. M. “‘ which was held on the Ist of August at 
Stirling, affords a specimen of the discipline of the period. ‘ Yesterday we had a 
court-marual [Or tryin ypteeggtets: eleven came within the compass of the third 
article of duties iw1| tehing: two did draw lots, which fell upon the most noto- 
rious stragglers, and tnose who were worst characterised; the one to die, which 
the general thought fit: who was acquainted with the proceedings of the court, 
and gave orders touching those two, that they should cast lots again, and he upon 
whom of the two the lot fell should suffer. This day the execution is to be 
done.’ The same occurrence is thus reported, with some embellishment, in 
other periodicals of that time. ‘From Scotland our Scout* bringeth intelligence 
that some soldiers, being tried by a court of war for certain misdemeanours by 
them committed, were adjudged to cast dice for their lives : but one amongst the 
rest, being a man of some new coyned estate, lamented his most unhappy fortune 
pitifuliy, which a soldier perceiving, came to him, saying, ‘ If thou wilt give me 
£5 I'le throw for thee, for I have obtained leave ;’ and being assented to, he took 
the dice, and throwing sink cater escaped the halter. His captain, standing by, 
said, ‘Oh, suppose you had thrown alms ace, and so have lost your life?’ ‘ Oh, 
sir, | have hazarded my life many atime for 8d a-day, and might I not as well 
adventure to do’t for £5 a minute !—tis gallant pay, captain; nothing venture, 
nothing have.’ ” 

On the death of Monck, January 3, 1669-70, the Coldstream Guards was given 
to the Earl of Craven; and the Duke of Monmouth was elevated in the army to 
that fearful eminence which ultimately led to his ruin, and death upon the scaf- 
fold. We do not think of following the regiment through its subsequent ser- 
vices in various parts of the world. In Jan. 1683-4, we meet the following mili- 
tary morsel :— 

“ The arms of the Coldstream were ordered to be exchanged. and snaphance 
muskets and pikes only supplied; matchlocks were discontinued by the Guards, 
although used in regiments of infantry to a later period.” 

In 1685, the Coldstream were in the procession at the coronation of James IT., 
and took part in the battle of Sedgemoore. In May, 1686, the battalion-men were 
supplied with bayonets for the first time ; previously, only the grenadiers were so 
armed. ‘Their earliest use, we believe, was about 1671, in France ; and the 
soldiers of the regiment (fusileers) wore them by the sides of their swords. 

“ Prior to the entry of the Prince of Orange into London, he sent orders for 
all the king's forces in and about the capital to march out, with the exception of 
the Coldstream. 

The regiment was taken by William from Lord Craven (above eighty years of 
age), and bestowed on Col. Thos. Talmash. We pass the continental wars 
which ensued, in which the Coldstream was much distinguished, and in which 
Talmash was wounded to deatht and succeeded by Col. Lord Cutts, who was in 
turn (1707) succeeded by Charles Churchill, Lord Cadogan, Lord Scarborough, 
the Duke of Cumberland, and the second Duke of Marlborough, in 1742. ‘The 
next incidents relate to Lord Peterborough’s campaigns in Spain, at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century ; from which we shal! only extract a singu- 
lar anecdote of a dog :— 

The enemy then proceeded with the operations against Fort Antonia. On 
the night of the 5th, as the English officers on guard were sitting together in a 
circle, with a large dog asleep in the centre, one of the enemy's shells falling 
upon the animal, his blood extinguished the fusee, and saved them all from de 
struction 

In the forty-five the Coldstream marched to Litchfield ; and they did not share 
in the victory of Culloden hat battle is so well described, that we quote it as 
a fair specimen of the author :— 

, Great indecision appears to have prevailed in the rebel councils. It was the 
young pretender’s intention, to make a night march, surround the king’s forces, 
and attack them on all sides at the same moment: for this purpose he set out, 
expecting to reach the English quarters at day-break; but in consequence of se- 
vera! halts, made without necessity, his columns became entangled, and many of 
the men, worn with hunger and fatigue from being under arms all the preceding 
night, lay down to sleep ; and others, unperceived, left the ranks. The arrange- 


| nents in every respect were badly planned, and a total want of discipline rendered 


the forces of Charles inefficient. Finding it impossible to execute his design, he 
retraced his steps to Culloden. The Duke of Cumberland lost no time in follow- 
ng him. A few hours after quitting Nairn, he perceived the Highlanders draw 
up inline. ‘The enemy's front was formed by the clan in thirteen divisions, under 
On the right were forty of the principal gentlemen dis- 


mounted. Next stood five hundred of the Athol men. The rest of the clans 
were stationed in the following order :—One hundred and fifty Mac Laughlans ; 
| six hundred Camerons of Lochiel; two hundred Steuarts of Appin; three hun- 
dred Steuarts of Gardentilly ; five hundred Frasers of Lovat ; four hundred Mac 
Intoshes ; one hundred and fifty Chisholms; three hundred and thirty Farquhar- 
sons; three hundred Gordons of Glenbucket; three hundred Mae Kinnons ; 


| 


three hundred Mac Leods of Rasy ; one hundred Mac Leans ; two hundred and 


“A periodical paper called the ‘Seout.’” 


t The head of the chapter says he died “at Portsmouth,” the text, “ at Plymouth ;” 
an error ofthe press, See pp. 237-242. ’ 
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= 
fifty Mac Donalds of Clanronald ; three hundred Mac Donalds of Keppock ; four 
hundred Mac Donnelis of Glengarry; making a total of four thousand nine 
hundred and ninety, with four pieces of cannon, which were planted in the cen- 
tre in front of the Mac Kinnons and Farquharsons. On the right of the second 
line were posted two battalions of the regiment under Lord Lewis Gordon, of 
five hundred men each, who were supported by two battalions, of similar force, 
under Lord Ogilvie. In line with them was the regiment under Lord John 
Drummond; the remainder on the left were headed by the Earl of Kilmarnock 
and Colonel Creighton; being in all two thousand. They royal army was in ex- 
cellent order. At one o'clock, all the preparations being made, the attack com- 
menced with a cannonade, which did great execution among the rebels. About 
five hundred Highlanders rushed headlong on the Duke's left wing, and shvok one 
of the regiments; but two battalions immediately advancing from the second 
line, restored order, and poured in a steady and well-directed fire. Hawley then 
brought up his cavalry, and the Argyleshire militia, pulling down a park-wall on 
their right flank, completed the disorder of the enemy. A picket on the left 
covered their retreat by keeping up a brisk fire; after which they retired to Inver- 
ness, and surrendered themselves prisoners of war. In less than thirty minutes 
the rebels were entirely defeated, and the field was covered with slain. Not- 
withstanding the general rout, a body of the Highlanders marched off with their 
pipes playing, and the pretender’s standard unfurled. ‘The young adventurer, 
whose eagerness to regain a crown for his family did not allow him to perceive 
that by involving England in a civil war he was merely operating a diversion in 
favour of Lewis, after enduring many privations, reached France in safety. His 
dangers and escapes while wandering a fugitive among the mountains, raised 
him to the dignity of a hero of romance; and the tale of his sufferings bas caused 
many tears to flow. 

It is a great leap, but we must spring from Culloden to the late Peninsular 
war, for the sake of giving a letter of Sir John Moore, hitherto, we believe, un- 
published, and of much military interest. 

“Thus, (says the colonel, after detailing the campaign of 1810-11)—thus end- 
ed the third French invasion of Portugal under Massena, l'enfant gate de la 
Fortune. Napoleon had sent with him to that devoted country the chosen vete- 
rans of France; men who had conquered at Marengo, at Austerlitz, and Jena. 
At first the French army imagined the lines of Torres Vedras might be easily 
forced, and considered the entire subjugation of Portugal, the plunder of Lisbon, 
and the favourite idea of sending the British to their ships, objects of easy ac- 
complishment. Such were the chateaux en Espagne, built by the French when this 
memorable invasion was undertaken; nor were their illusive hopes destroyed 
until they-had approached those lines. When, however, Massena found himself 
unable to make any impression on them, and that neither forage, provisions, nor 
any other necessary for an army, could be obtained, he, with bitter conviction, 
saw that the superior foresight and skill of Wellington had destroyed all his 
hopes of aggrandisement, of glory, of the crown of Portugal, and of additional 
trophies for the troops of Napoleon! It is impossible for an Englishman and a 
soldier not to exult in the recollection of this glorious campaign. But the writer 
forbears to enlarge on the subject; the facts speak for themselves, and the 
indignant reprimand which Massena received from Napoleon through his 
minister-at-war, alike expressive of the surprise ane disappointment of that ex- 
cellent judge of military operations, is the proper commentary on the successful 
defence of Portugal under circumstances originally so unpromising. In his ad- 
dress to the Portuguese, Massena had announced that he entered their country at 
the head of one hundred thousand men, and asked with no small appearance 
of reason whether the feeble army of the British general cou!d reasonably 
expect to oppose the victorious legions of France! The marshal answered 
his own question, when he was at length compelled to declare, in his jus- 
tification to his angry master, that the principles of military science did not 
permit him to attempt the lines of Torres Vedras. It is no reproach to 
Sir John Moore, who ranked amongst the bravest and most intelligent British 
generals of his time, to say, that what all men but Wellington thought impos- 
sible, appeared impossible to him. ‘The letter of that general to Lord Castle- 
reagh, written at no very long period before Sir Arthur Wellesley directed the 
lines of Torres Vedras to be constructed, will prove how far even Sir John 
Moore was from supposing it to be within the reach of human ability to check 
an enemy at Lisbon, and to baffle any attempt on that capital. 

“Salamanca, Nov. 25, 1808. 

“«T am not prepared at this moment to answer minutely your lordship’s ques- 
tion respecting the defence of Portugal; but 1 can say generally. that the fron- 
tier of Portugal is not defensible against a superior force. It is an open frontier 
—all equally rugged, but all equally to be penetrated. If the French succeed in 
Spain, it will be vain to attempt to resist them in Portugal. The Portuguese 
are without military force ; and from the experience of their conduct under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, no dependence is to be placed on”: aid they can give. The 
British must, in that event, I conceive, immediately ‘ke steps to evacuate the 


country. Lisbon is the port, and therefore the only place from whence the army 
with its stores can embark. Elvas and Almeida, are the only fortresses on the 
frontier. The first is, I am told, a respectable work. Almeida is defective, and 


could not hold out ten days against a regular attack. Ihave ordered a depot of 
provisions for a short consumption to be formed there, in case this army should 
be obliged to fall back ; perhaps the same should be doneat Elvas. In this case 
we might check the progress of the enemy whilst the stores are embarking, and 
arrangements are made for taking off the army. Beyond this, the defence of Lis- 
bon or Portugal is not to be thought of. 1 have the honour to be, &c. 

‘Joun Moore.’ 

“The French generals, to whom every inch of ground in the Peninsula was 
known, held the same opinion.” 

But we must now conclude; and we cannot do so without speaking in the 
most encomiastic terms of the wood engravings which adorn these volumes. 
The medals, medallions, coins, devices, orders, are curious, and executed in the 
most beautiful style. The Chateau of Hugomont is an exquisite memorial of 
the glory there achieved by the gallant author and the British Guards. 


— f— 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONSTRUCTION AND 
QUALITIES OF THE VERNON AND CASTOR, 
AND ON NAVAL ARCHITECTURE IN GENERAL. 
By Capt. Charles Napier, C. B., R. N.—( From the United Service Journal.) 

Notwithstanding the ill-natured attacks that have been made on the Vernon 
and her constructor, Captain Symonds, it is an undeniable fact, that she has the 
advantage of the Castor ona wind, and with the wind a-beam ; as it draws aft, 
her superiority is not su decided ; and, indeed, the best authorities are of opinion, 
there is little difference between the two ships: attempts have been made to 
prove, that the Vernon, being the largest ship, ought to sail the fastest, but the 
fact of the Snake and Water-Witch beating both, is a proof, if any were want- 
ing, that such an argument cannot be entertained fora moment. It is true, that 
going free and blowing hard, the larger ship generally has the advantage; but 
in this instance it is quite the contrary, and the cause is very evident. The Ver- 
non is much broader in proportion than the Castor, and when that breadth is no 
longer necessary to keep her upright, and enable her to carry sail, it becomes dis- 
advantageous : this is the true reason of the Vernon not shining so much with the 
wind .n the quarter, and before it, as she does close hauled, and two pvints free. 

It has been asked why the Vernon did not beat the Castor more ; but I would 
ask, why she beat her at all? ‘The answer is simple ; Capt. Symonds’s mode of 
construction is preferable to the other for fast sailing. 

It is, perhaps, not generally known, that after the experiments made in 1827 
by Sir Thos. Hardy, the Lord High Admiral decided that three frigates should be 
built ; one by Capt. Symonds, one by Capt. Hayes, and one by the Navy Board. 
The interest of that enlightened body, jealous of any interference, succeeded in 
getting the order cancelled, and three frigates, nearly of the size of the Endy- 
mion, to carry thirty-six 32 pounders, were laid down. It is fair to suppose the 
whole talent of the Navy Board was put in requisition to produce fine ships.— 
The Castor has been tried; she is decidedly a fine man-of-mar, notwithstanding 
her abominable stern, and is, I have no doubt, a good sailer. 

A change of administration brought Capt. Symondsinto notice, and the Vernon, 
the most magnificent frigate ever built by any nation, was launched into her own 
element. It is, however, to be regretted he was mot confined to a ship of the 
same length and masts and yards as the Castor, and the question of sailing would | 
have been set at rest for ever. ; 

It appears to me, as the Vernon is the first frigate Capt. Symonds ever built, 
he could not be expected to produce so perfect a ship as the last built by the Navy 
Board, with all their talent and experience; but nevertheless, the Vernon cer- 
tainly does beat the Castor, and it is fair to conclude, as the Snake, built after 
Symonds’s plan, beats his own ship the Vernon, when he has constructed as many 


= as he has brigs, he will produce finer ships than have been built hith- 
erto. 


The point of sailing being settled, the 


: re is another still more necessary to be 
determined before the Vernon can be pronounced a perfeet ship, or before Cap- 


tain Symonds’s system of ship-building should be adopted. 
All officers know full well, that during war, when ships were kept at sea in | 


winter, blockading enemy's coasts, and frequently obliged to carry a heavy press | 
of sail to get off the land, that some acquitted themselves better than others ; 
many ships kept the sea without straining masts or yards, others were eternally 


springing and carrying away spars, and straining themselves to pieces. Of the 
latter class was the Egyptienne, and she was in consequence laid up. 

Now, I maintain, before the Vernon is pronounced a good ship, she ought to | 
be sent into the Bay of Biscay during the winter with the Castor and both 
should be thoroughly tried in all weathers ; then, and not till then, can a final 
opinion be formed of her qualities ; and nothing can be more imprudent than 
building ships after her until she has gone through that ordeal. They are both, 








it is true, now in the North Seas*, but I doubt whether they will be sufficiently 
at sea to ascertain their respective qualities. 

When the Barham was cut down, she was pronounced a splendid frigate, and 
several more were razeed before she had experienced a gale of wind ; it would, 
therefore, be advisable to commission the Vindictive, and let the three ships be 
tried in all weathers, and if the Vernon proves superior to her in sailing and 
stowing, and does not exceed her in wear and tear, then Capt. Symonds’s should 
be pronounced good ; and I think it will be great injustice to him if the Vernon 
is paid off before this trial is made, and it will give a fair opportunity to attack 
him, and will also give good cause to doubt the prudence of the Board of Admi- 
ralty constructing more ships after his plan, till they have had_an opportunity of 
ascertaining, beyond a doubt, that the one built is efficient. Wien that is set- 
tled, I think he ought to be allowed to build a ship on two decks ; and as our 
frigates have now got to such a size as to entirely supersede 50-gun ships, and 
64's on two decks, I am of opinion our two-decked ships ought to be built of such 
dimensions as to supersede three-deckers. If the large frigate of fifty guns is 
better than the two-decked ship of the same number, I maintain the 100-gun 
ship on two decks is superior to the three-decker. 

Four years ago I sent to the Admiralty a model of a ship of this description : 
it is now at the United Service Museum. She was 212 feet long, and the sane 
breadth as the Nelson. If Captain Symonds’s system be adopted, she would be 
considerably broader ; her lower deck was about three feet and a half lower than 
the Nelson, with large scuttles and no guns, devoted entirely to the ship’s com- 
pany; the middle deck in consequence became the lower gun-deck, having the 
ports nine feet above the water: she had no poop, and mounted 32-pounders all 
round; the reduced top weight allowing her to carry so much heavier metal : 
the orlop deck might either remain as it is, or, if the stowage was too much con- 
tracted, it might be fitted as a frigate. In fine weather this ship would throw as 
heavy a broadside as the three-decker, and in bad weather she would blow her out 
of the water. When the three 92-gun ships were laid down, I strongly urged 
the adoption of this plan to the Comptroller of the Navy, but without success.— 
The present Admiralty have adopted it in the Thunderer, but she is too small to 
render it efficient, and her stowage is much cut up; it could be done with more 
success in the 92’s ; but should Capt. Symonds build a two-decker, there can be 
no objection to adopting it in her. If the plan is good in the Thunderer, it will 
be better in a larger ship, and the only difference of opinion that can exist is 
about the poop. I should prefer her having two sets of stern windows and no 
poop, to her having two sets with one ; much weight is taken off the ship, and 
a fine quarter-deck to work her. 

Line-of-battle-ship-officers are, I know, partial to poops ; I served in one with- 
out, the Courageux, and the only objection was the want of accommodation. In 
this case the objection is removed ; the captain and officers would be as well, and 
indeed better accommodated than in any other ship on two decks. The ward- 
room officers would be on the lower gun-deck with stern windows and galleries, 
and their cabins on the lower deck; the ship would be clear for action at all 
times, and the lower deck guns kept run out, except in bad weather. It is said 
Capt. Symonds is to build three 92-gun ships on his plan, but I think the Admi- 
ralty ought to pause before they incur such enormous expense in ship-building 
during peace. Constructing ships to rot in our harbours appears to be bad eco- 
nomy. We have now, I believe, upwards of 70 sail of the line ; in the event of 
war it would be quite impossible to man more then 50, with a proportion of fri- 
gates and smal! vessels, in a year, indeed, I believe it could not be done in eigh- 
teen months. It is therefore useless having many more than we can arm, and it 
would be much cheaper, in the event of war, to have recourse to merchants’ 
yards. Contract ships, we all know, were not so good as those built in king's 
yards, and they would cost more in war than they do at present; but if we add 
to the construction, the expense of keeping ships in repair, it will be seen that it 
would be much better to have recourse to the contractors. 

Our naval rulers should examine what is the propable number of ships they 
could fit out in a year, and what the probable number that could be built in that 
time ; and they should regulate the navy accordingly. Keeping a third more 
than they could man in the event of disasters, the fleet should then be kept in 
thorough repair, which would give ample occupation to our shipwrights. All those 
that are good for nothing should be broken up; the old ships worn out, and our 
slips filled with ships in frame, to be finished as they were wanted to complete the 
number, the greater part of the small ships of the line should be cut down to 
frigates, and the small frigates to corvettes, and no more of that description 
built. 

A great deal more attention ought to be paid to steam-boats, and the subject 
should be much more considered than it is; we have lately built four or five of 
large dimensions, but they are unfit for every purpose of war, aud we still go on 


building one after another, correcting our errors at an enormous expense, when 
all this might be avoided by consulting those who had made steam their study. 


At present we are in the hands of the engineers and the builders, the former 
quite competent to make good machinery, and the latter to construct fine ships ; 
but neither the one or the other have any idea of what is necessary to make a 
steam-boat fit for war. 

When we have built half a dozen more we shall probably begin to find out 
what is wanted. at the expense of some hundreds of thousands of pounds ; and 
this is occasioned by the unwillingness of every Board of Admiralty to pay the 
least attention to suggestions from officers, unless they happen to be men of in- 
fluence ; and the probability is, that men of that description, having other pur- 
suits, seldom turn their attention to naval subjects. Much credit is due to the 
present Admiralty for upsetting the bigoted and besotted Navy Board, which 
had been a curse to the navy for many years, and, from the nature of its forma- 
tidh, rarely could boast of men of talent in their body ; but still, something is 
wanting to ensure the adoption in our service of useful suggestions, and to en- 
courage officers to turn their attention to naval improvements. It is well known, 
that each lord of the Admiralty has his particular branch to attend to, and he 
is no doubt fully occupied with his routine of duty, and has little time, and less 
inclination, to listen to any suggestions that are made to him; and this is not 
much to be wondered at, when it is considered what a multitude of ridiculous 
pians are every day presented: this naturally gives them a dislike to listen to 
anything new, or at least to enter into it, for their minds are made up that it is 
probably all nonsense ; in addition to that, their amour propre, as the French call 
it, is wounded, and they rather feel offended at any person presuming to know 
better than themselves. All this, I am sorry to say, is quite natural, and | fear 
the most liberal mind would not be devoid of it. I have often heard officers, 
when out of office, exclaim against the jealousy of those in, and when they got | 
in themselves, were not one jot better ; we must, therefore, suppose it to be a 
disease of office, and endeavour to find a palatable remedy. 

In France, in the office of the minister of the interior there is a Comité Con- 
sultatif, composed of clever and scientific men, to examine all plans laid before 
them. Now J think it would be very useful were the Admiralty to appoint a 
similar committee to sit two or three times a week for the examination of plans 
on naval subjects*. The inventors should be allowed to attend, tell their story, 
and explain their views ; those inventions that were approved of by the com- 
mittee should be laid before the Admiralty, and those that were not should be 
entirely rejected. This would save the Board much time, would not wound 
their feelings, would be satisfactory to the inventors, and extremely encouraging 
to men of science; and there is no doubt but many useful improvements would 
be brought forward, and many clever men brought into notice who are now 
totally neglected. This committee should be changed occasionally, otherwise 
they would get into all the routine, and be enveloped in the forms of office, and 
difficult to approach. Their remuneration should be full pay, which is the least 
that could be given them, and not too much to make it a jobt. 

Purbeck, Nov. 16, 1832. 





Cuas. Napier. 





* This was of course written prior to the Vernon’s orders for the West Indies. 
+ At present, I believe, a committee is appointed to meet once a month. 
} We have long since suggested a measure of this nature.x—Ep.- 


—<— 
MY AUNT’S POODLE. 


Woman's heart, so the poet tells us, is formed for love ; and that is the reason, 
I suppose, that when it is denied the more legitimate objects of affection—hus- 
bands and children—it attaches itself to some member of the brute creation, 
with a passion as ardent, and in many cases far more lasting, than the love felt 





by one human being for another. Husbands have neglected their wives, and 
wives have grown tired of their husbands—lovers have proved inconstant, and 
young ladies have “ ta’en the carles and left their Johnnies.” But when was | 
there ever an old maid known to tire of her darlings? when were her Dutch 
pug, her parrot, her cat, or her monkey, ever neglected! Seldom, very seldom, 
is she inconstant to them ; and it is rarely, indeed, that she deserts them fora 
*« Johnnie.” Certain it is, that ladies have been sometimes known to discard | 
their furred and tailed puppies and monkeys, for whiskered and tailored ones of | 
larger growth, in which perhaps lies the almost only difference between the new | 
favourites and their predecessors ; for it is generally to be discovered by the | 
choice of their pets, what manner of men would have found, and might still find, 
favour in their eyes ; for instance, if they cherish a dog, you may infer that they 
would fall in love witha soldier—good-natured, generous, and affectionate, when | 
he has his own way, but prompt to snap and growl upon the slightest contradic- 

tion. If a parrot, they would prefer some grave, sedate, talkative gentleman, 

who has no objection to tell the same story two or three dozen times a day. If 
a monkey, they would admire a man who contrives wherever he goes to “ play | 
the first fiddle,” keeping the company amused with droll anecdotes, commonly of | 
himself. If a cat, her beau ideal of manly perfection would probably be some | 
demure, quiet, sly-looking little man, with gravity of appearance and sanctity of | 
conversation. 


| 


ee —— 


Having thus advanced a kind of theory, it is but fair to furnish an instance of 
it s application, which shall be taken from my own family., My aunts, the Misses 
Anne and Eliza Christie, had reached that undefinable period of life, expressed 
in the language of civilized society by the words ‘certain age,” by which it may 
be understood, that a boy of twenty would have thought them old, a youth of 
sixty would have called them young, while to an adult of ninety, they would have 
appeared as girls ; pleasing in their persons, manners, and conversation, they 
might even have been termed elegant. They were moderately accomplished, 
that is, they could speak English, French, sing respectably, and accompany 
themselves on the piano, and were adepts in all the mysteries of the refectory. 
Sincerely attached to each other, they lived happily together ; the only difference 
between them being that Eliza, the younger, was passionately fond of dogs, 1. e. 
soldiers; and Anne, the elder, had an equal affection for cats, 7. ¢. lawyers. 
Such were the heroines of my tale, at the period I now introduce them to the 
public. 

It was on a fine spring morning, when the inhabitants of Street, Regent’s 
Park, became aware, by the continued utterance of a shrill, unpleasing, and 
peculiar sound, of the approach of * Punch.” At the welcome sound, full many 
a nursery-maid hurried her tender charges to the bed-room windows, to refresh 
their young minds, and her own delighted eyes. Many a cook-maid bustled up 
the area steps, to gaze at the favourite ; and even at some of the parlour win- 
dows might be seen the head of the master or mistress of the house appearing 
for a minute or two above the green venetian ; and there, at No. 17, might be 
seen the two bright eyes of my aunt Eliza intently fixed on some object in the 
motley crowd, at the opposite side of the way. Was it Punch that attracted 
that earnest look? Impossible; for his face, like that of Alice Gray in the 
song, “is turned away,” as he is performing for the amusement of poor old 
Bachelor Fretful’s seven little nieces, who are spending the day with him. Was 
it the nurse-maid? who is too much engaged in witnessing the hanging of the 
hangman, to perceive that the baby in her arms is in dange¥ of sharing his fate ; 
for the old Jew behind is pulling at its coral necklace, the clasp of which, un- 
fortunately for its little owner, stoutly resists his efforts. Gracious heaven! the 
baby is getting black in the face! The string breaks; thank God! the child 
revives, and the Jew is disappointed. The red beads rol] upon the pavement, 
save one, which seemed to be ordained by fate to be the cause of contention, as 
bounding from the broken string, it hit the baker’s boy in the eye ; who, thinking 
it a pea aimed at him by the butcher-boy opposite, shoves him most unceremonious- 
ly with his basket : the butcher-boy staggers, and three pounds of beef-steaks, 
and a half-pound of suet, fall from his tray to the ground. He stumbles over the 
feet of the tall life-guardsman, who, with great dignity, switches him with his 
cane across the face, for presuming to tread on his toes. The butcher starts up 
for revenge; the baker kisses the dust, while his loaves find their way into 
pockets, old clothes bags, bundles, and baskets. ‘A ring! a ring!” Some one 
had snatched the package of silk stockings from under that apprentice’s arm— 
there he is! seize him! ‘I have him!—No, he is too quick for me. There 
he runs '—knock him down!” Over goes the old fishwoman with the basket of 
mackerel. ‘Stop thief! stop thief! police! police!” Thank the gods! they 
come, and presently make a clearance.—What was there in such a scene to 
fascinate the attention of my aunt Eliza? Did you not see the little Italian boy 
with the white mice? Yes, and the white poodle by his side? Thinking of 
that, she saw not the half-strangled child; nor the vile old Israelite; nor the 
broken necklace ; nor the insulted baker ; nor the ill-treated butcher; nor the 
dignified life-guardsinan , nor the scattered bread ; nor the injured apprentice ; 
nor the nimble thief , nor the hapless fishwoman ; nor the disseminated mackerel; 
nor the avenging police ;—but she saw the poodle, and nothing but the poodle, 
and to her eyes it appeared to be in every respect the perfection of its species. 
Snow never was whiter than its abundant hair ; its shape was a model of canine 
symmetry ; its eyes were full of fire and intelligence—and then its tail!!! Pos- 
sess it she must, let the cost be what it will. <A signal brought the Italian to the 
door ; and in about three minutes more, the poodle was in the parlour, and half- 
a-sovereign in the pocket of the boy. 

The first half-hour after the purchase of her treasure, was spent by my aunt 
Eliza in lavishing on it the most extravagant caresses. It is impossible to say 
how much time might have been spent in the same manner, had not the entrance 
of aunt Anne, followed by Thomas, her favourite cat, interrupted her endearments, 
and that too, not in the most agreeable manner. ‘ Good gracious, Elizat what 
have you get there 7” 

“A perfect bijou, the most beautiful engaging little creature that ever existed. 
Only look at him !” and she held it up in her arms to be admired. 

“What a frightful, ugly, little wretch! Surely you have not bought that 
hideous monster ?” 
gu Hideous? only see him when he is on the ground. Now is he not beauti- 
on a 

But no sooner was Fidéle on his feet, than he seized poor Thomas, who was 
quietly licking himself on the rug. A pitched battle was the consequence. ‘Tom 
fizzed and growled ; Fidéle snarled and barked. My aunt Eliza, screamed, jump- 
ed on achair; aunt Anne seized the broom, and scolded ; while the combatants 
rolled over and over, and, as they were much of a size, the issue of the fight 
seemed doubtful ; indeed, it is impossible to say how it would have ended, had 
the belligerents been left to themselves, but as it was, their respective mis- 
tresses becoming alarmed for the safety of their pets, interposed, and a separation 
was effected, but not until their hands and wrists had suffered for their inter- 
ference. 

Many and loud were the lamentations over Tommy's injured fur and Fidéle’s 
scratched nose ; much angry altercation passed between the sisters, before it was 
finally arranged that Fidéle should be chained to the table leg, to obviate, if pos- 
sible, any more encounters. But now a new trouble arose ; aunt Eliza’s watch- 
chain was discovered to be unclasped, and the watch absent without leave. No 
clue could be found to unravel the mystery of its disappearance. At length, 
Eliza remembered to have heard something fall on the door-step, as she stooped 
to raise Fidéle just after she had bought him ; and she also remembered to have 
seen the little Italian pick up something which he shuffled into his pocket, in a 
manner which might have excited her suspicion, had she not been at the time so 
fully occupied with her dog. Jt thus became evident that the watch was gone, 
very probably for ever. Nor was this the last of the misfortunes attending the 





| purchase of Fidéle ; for they presently discovered he was quite a puppy, and had 


not yet been wormed ; for every thing to the extent of his chain round him, bore 
testimony to the sharpness of his teeth, and the assiduity with which he had em- 
ployed them. The hearth-rug was divested of more than half its fringe, and 
two of its corners were gnawed to pieces; the table-cloth had been dragged 
from the table to the ground—a china vase, filled with flowers, which had been 
placed on it, lay among its drooping contents, in fragments on the wet carpet ; 
and a novel, that had been incautiously left in a chair, presented as miserably 
mangled an appearance, as if it had been criticised in the Review. The 
author of all the mischief, among the ruins he had made, was busily employed, 
with snarling voice and oscillating tail, in tearing the fur from one of aunt Anne's 
green morocco boots, that had been warming in the fender, preparatory to a walk 
in the Regent’s Park. Aunt Anne here lost all patience, and declared that if the 
dog was not wormed it should be hung. Eliza, who was now quite subdued by 
the accumulated misfortunes of the day, making no objection, they forthwith 
proceeded with the little culprit ina string, in search of a dog doctor. 

During the walk, they were both silent and thoughtful, each regretting the 
part she had taken in the quarre! of the morning, and eack thinking this day the 
most uncomfortable that they had passed for years. Poor simple souls! how lit- 
tle did they know that these very circumstances which they now looked upon as 
misfortunes, they should henceforth look back to as the commencement of the 
brightest and happiest period of their lives. 

When my heroines arrived at the dog doctor’s unsavoury premises, they were 
startled by a most multisonant barking, proceeding from about thirty patients of 
the eminent practitioner whom they had come to consult. At such a greeting 
Fidéle was, most naturally, exceedingly alarmed, and positively refused to enter, 
until, after many unavailing efforts to effect her purpose, Eliza was obliged to car- 
ry him in; then came another annoyance, the doctor was engaged with a gentle- 
man at the other end of the yard. ‘The sisters were obliged to wait till he was 
at leisure , this was very provoking, but this was not all, for Fidéle was now as 
anxious to run to his physician, as he had been before unwilling to enter his 
doors ; he fidgeted, and pulled, and would not be quiet, at last. he succeeded in 
making his escape, and scampered across the yard, dabbling his long blue ribbon 
through every puddle in his way. This was extremely disagreeable, but it must 
be borne with patience. ‘ Fidéle, Fidéle, poor little fellow ; poor little pup ! 
so I have found youu again; do you know your old master, my poor fellow?” 
said the gentleman at the farther end of the yard. Fidéle testified by his ob- 
streperous joy, that he had not lost his memory. ‘The sisters looked at each 
other with surprise ; Eliza, not willing so soon to lose her pet, began calling 
“ Fidéle, Fidele, come here!” but Fidéle obeyed not the summons, he disregard- 
ed the voice ; but not so the gentlemen, who turning round and approaching the 
ladies, inquired with the greatest politeness if the dog belonged to them, stating 
at the same time, that it had heen stolen from him about a week since. Where- 
upon aunt Eliza recounted the particulars of the purchase, and added, that since 
the animal had found his rightful owner, she could not think of laying any fur- 
ther claim to him, but begged to return him on the spot; to this proposal the 
gentleman would by no means agree, and after much altercation on both sides, 
aunt Eliza was at last prevailed upon to keep the dog. The necessary instruc- 
tions having been given to the doctor, the ladies proposed to depart, the gentle- 
man very gallantly opening the gate for them; but just at that moment a drove of 
cattle happened to be passing, and as single ladies, like married gentlemen, have 
an unconquerable dread of horns, the sisters deemed it prudent to remain where 
they were. The cattle were extremely frisky, some being inclined to go any 





| way but the right, and as there were a great many of them, it was some time be- 
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fore my heroines could proceed ontheirreturn home ; but the stranger had during 
the delay done his utmost to entertain them, nor had he failed in his endeavours ; 
on the contrary, he had succeeded so well, that my aunts seemed by no meaus 
inclined to dispense with his escort home, that is to say, they each looked up the 
street and down the street, fervently hoping that they might not meet any more 
cows, and expressing at the same tine, the greatest possible apprehension, at the 
bare thought of such a calamity. Was not this asking for protection? What 
coulda man do in such circumstances, but offer to protect then? Why, wish 
therm good morning, and go about his business. ‘True, that is what any ordinary 


man might do, but this was no ordinary man, for be it known, he was a captain | lected ; at first she tried to seek amusement in a book, but she was constantly 


in his majesty’s -——— regiment of dragoons, and soldiers are notoriously gallant ; 
amoreover, he had served for many years in the east, and India gentlemen are pro- 


verbially polite. ‘Thus, it is not to be wondered at, that this individual being | What are they laughing at! how tiresome it is to have people so merry, when 
both the one and the other, should offer to see the ladies safely to their home, | you cannot join in their joke, as it was evident that neither the one nor the other 
and not only offer, but in reality wish, that his offer might be accepted, and so it | regarded her in the least. So she determined to lay aside her haughty coldness, 


was, much to the satisfaction of all parties; but before they reached No. 17, 
another drove of cattle nearly terrified my aunt Eliza into fits, indeed so much 
was she alarmed, that to prevent falling, she was obliged to avail herself of the 
captain’s proffered arm, and even then, not all his agreeable common-places 
could restore her flurried spirits to their wonted equanimity, until they reached 
home, and parted from their escort. ‘The whole of the evening was spent by the 
sisters in speculations respecting their new acquaintance. 

In this state of uncertainty let us leave them, while we pay a visit to the cap- 
tain at his hotel. In an elegant room in “ Mivart’s Hotel,” sat this ga/iant and 
gallant officer alone, enjoying the complicated delights of a cigar, a botlle of old 
wine, and a beautiful fire, heightened by that certain feeling of satisfaction and 
composure, which in general steals over a man after discussing a gvod dinner, 
that is, if he be at all of an amiable disposition; and, as he quietly puffed, and 
puffed away, his thoughts involuntarily recurred to the occurrences of the day— 


| in the conversation, but remained silent, or only answering in monesyllables, till 
| at last the captain, tired out by her taciturnity, turned to aunt Eliza, and address- 
| ed his conversation entirely to her; while she, as if determined to make up for 
| her sister's coldness and reserve of manner, with the most friendly cordiality, 
, laughed and joked with him as carelessly as if he had been all her life her inti- 
| mate friend. Nor was the matter mended by an adjournment to the drawing- 
| room, for Eliza, at the request of the captain, after a proper portion of coquetry, 
| seated herself at the piano, he, as in duty bound, standing by her side to turn 
| over the leaves of her music-book. Thus poor aunt Anne found herself neg- 


being interrupted. Now, by some accident, the music-book falls upon the keys, 
|and now they have blown out the candle, by turning the leaves too quickly. 


and take a share in their merriment, particularly as she now remembered that 
this very man, who she suspected of being a swindler, was going on the morrow 
to introduce them to a magistrate, from whom they would probably learn his name 
and rank. She accordingly determined to join them at the instrument, and in 
about ten minutes more she had taken the second in ‘* The Minute-gun at Sea,” 
which was quickly followed by “ All's well,” &c. till the time-piece on the chef- 
foniere struck twelve, when the captain took his leave. 

“What a delightful day we have had,” cried my aunt Eliza; “and whata 
charming man he is!” ‘To which aunt Anne, making no reply, Eliza added, 
“Do not you think he is very agreeable—hum !” 

‘‘ He is very well,” answered aunt Anne. 

“Ts that all you can say ! Why, I think he is quite ” But what she might 
have added cannot be ascertained, for here she stopped, while Anne proceeded 
to tell all the suspicions that had so tormented her brain in the beginning of the 








the visit to Juno at the dog doctor's, and the consequent meeting with my aunts. 
They were nice-looking women, lady-like women, agreeable women ; altogether 
they had left so favourable an impression on his mind, that he thought he should 
be happy to make their acquaintance; but their attraction to the captain lay 
neither in their looks, their manners, nor in their conversation, but simply in the | 
fact, that they were timid women; it is inconceivable what a charm timidity is 
ina woman. “The flush of fear’? is exceedingly becoming, besides, terror 
throws them off their guard, and very often, at the same time, into your arms ; 
and then their tremblings, apologies, and confusion, after the fright is over, are 
so interesting, that you cannot help pitying the poor little dears, and in that little 
word pity, how much of meaning lurks unseen! ‘The secret then, of the cap- 
tain’s predilection in favour of my aunts, was, that they were frightened, and he 
protected them, z. e. they were weak—he was strong. 

Thus stood the feelings of all parties with regard to each other, at the close 
of the day that saw their first meeting. .It now becomes my task to relate the 
circumstances that occurred on that day’s eventful morrow. Morning dawned 
on Street, Regent’s Park, but brought no song-soaring lark, no plough- 
boy’s merry whistles, no noise of lowing herds proceeding to their pastures. 
What, then, was it not enlivened by many other sounds? doubtless, much sweeter 
to metropolitan ears. How can the shrill quavering of the lark be compared 
with the deep sonorous * Dust ho! dust ho!” or the plough-boy'’s whistle, to 
the oft repeated “sweep!” 

The first thoughts of both the sisters were of the captain; their first subject 
of conversation was the lost watch, both being of opinion that some measures 
should be taken for its recovery, but both equally at a loss to determine what 
those measures should be. What a pity it is that poordear single women should 
ever be without a male adviser; so they both thought, which thought aunt Eliza 
expressed as follows :—“I wish to goodness we had asked that gentleman’s ad- | 
vice yesterday, ladies are so much at fault in matters of this kind. Well, I de- 
clare, if we meet him again to day, I will consult him on the subject.” ‘So 
you intend to pay a visit to your dog to-day?” “Of course Ido; will you go 
with me?” Aunt Anne excused herself as well as she could, not being fond of 
dogs. 

As soon as she had finished her breakfast, aunt Eliza set out on her walk : 
arrived at the dog-doctor’s, she found her favourite in perfect health, and was 
told by his medical adviser that he might return home with her. He was accor- 
dingly liberated ; but, in the superabundance of his delight at regaining his 
freedom, he inadvertently went too near the kennel of a huge mastiff, of a most | 
ferocious aspect, who darting from his house upon the luckless poodle, with a } 
terrific growl seized him in his iron jaws, and-———but poor Eliza saw no more ; 
her eyes grew dim, her head swam, and she sank she knew not where. It is 
said that the sensation of fainting is delightful, while, on the contrary, that of 
recovering from a faint is almost painful. It may be so with some people. but | 
it certainly was not so with aunt Eliza, her feelings when she swooned being | 
those of mingled horror at the idea of seeing poor little Fidéle torn to pieces, | 
and terror lest she should herself share his fate. How different ‘rom those of 
her recovery! on the first return of consciousness she imagined she was reclining 
on a sofa, but as her senses gradually returned, she presently found that no otto- 
man, sofa, chaise longue, or easy chair, was ever half so delightful as her present 
place of rest. Where could she be? she strove to raise herself, but she found 
that she was detained, yet the restraint was by no means unpleasant—at that 
moment she thought she should have liked to have remained in that state of half 
consciousness for ever, but it might not be; every moment was restoring her to 
her senses, and she can now plainly hear the breathing of some one near, and 
now she feels that her couch vibrates as with the pulse of life, and now she opens 
her eyes, and sees—can it be '—the eyes of the captain gazing on her face, with 
an expression very like tenderness? Has she been all this time resting on his 
shoulder, and has his arm been round her waist? Good gracious, how awk- 
ward ! She was in some measure relievedfrom her embarrassment by sundry kind 
inquiries, couched in the most respectful language. ‘This gave her time to re- 
member that she was no longer a school girl, and that there was nothing so 
very dreadful, after all, in having fainted in the arms of such a polite, soldier- 
like, handsome gentleman as the captain. So far all was pleasant enough; but 
then, poor little Fidele! O, hang Fidéle! By no means, unless he be rabid ; 








| 





remember he is the hero of my story. Well, well; make haste, and let us get | after year passed away, and he still remained single ; till, at last he was in danger 
rid of him. Alas, poor poodle! he was so much the worse for the mastiff’s | of becoming that most miserable of old animals, an old bachelor. But why 
sortie as to be wholly unable to return home this day. He accordingly was again | should I go on ? suffice it then to say, that, in about three months after the com- 
consigned to the care of his doctor, while aunt Eliza gladly availed herself of | mencement of this narrative, the Misses Christie were no more, not that they 
| were dead, but that they were married, which event was announced in all the 
papers of the day. But as I am in duty bound not to divulge the names of our 
he suggested an appeal to a magistrate, and he would be very happy to escort | captain and the magistrate, I must not copy the advertisements. 

her and her sister to the office, any day they pleased. This very kind offer called |- And now, by way of conclusion, let me beg of all single ladies and gentlemen 
not to despise ‘trifles, as, from the perusal of the above, they will perceive that 
they sometimes lead to the mos@@mportant results. ‘There is another subject on 
which I wish to make a few parting remarks. Now, I am not superstitious, but 
yet such curious coincidences often occur, as almost to convince even the most 
; - incredulous : for instance, soon after aunt Eliza's meeting with the captain, three 
able monkey that he himself had brought from the East; but at such a propo- candles were placed on the table, entirely by accident, all in a row : a. on the 


the gallant protection of the captain, whom she did not forget to ask, before they 
had proceeded very far, what steps she was to take for the recovery of her watch ; 


forth from aunt Eliza many acknowledgments, accompanied by so many amusing 
remarks, that neither party discovered that they were going the wrong way. 
Aunt Eliza was the first to find out their mistake, and instantly proposed to re- 
trace their steps; but the captain wished to visit the Zoological Gardens, that 
he might have the pleasure of introducing his fair companion to a most remark- 


sition the lady's prudery was aroused, and she politely declined on the plea that 
her sister would be alarmed by her protracted absence. It was therefore finally 


to pay their respects to his protégé, Monsieur Jacko. When they arrived at No. 
17, a cloud, which had been for some time threatening, at last fell with a beavy 


pour. Under this circumstance, aunt Eliza found little difficulty in persuading | Jef now to be told. My aunt’s poodle died of the injuries it received from the 
her companion to come in till the weather cleared up; aunt Anne insisted on his unruly mastiff, and poor Tommy, it is supposed, was stolen for his fur, and both 
pose _ mete after which all the events o the meneing were dis- | were consigned to oblivion without monody, elegy, requiem, or even the regrets 

sed, propriety of an appeal to the magistrate canvassed again, and the | of their mistresses, which, to say the least, was very ungrateful, who were too 
projected zoological treat arranged. Goodness me, how time flies! Can it be much engaged with their new favourites to be able to think of their four-footed 


so near the dinner hour! It is too truae—dinner will be ready in half an hour, 
and the rain continues to fall. Aunt Anne ventured to give the visitor a hint, 
but he would not, or could not, take it. Ten minutes more gone—a savory 
smell finds its way through the hall; another hint, but all in vain Only five 
minutes more, and it will be on the table. Now aunt Anne was a careful house- 
wife, as regular as clock-work, and nothing put her sooner out of temper than 


= breaking in on the regularity of her hours. She began to get fidgety; the partial change in his present large Ministry. M. Silva Carvalho, one of the 
clock strikes ; she is out of patience. Well, if he will not go, let him stay and leaders in the first revolution in the year 1820, has been placed at the head of the 
Finances; his colleagues are the Marquess of Palmella, for the Home and 
wo yee i Foreign Departments; M. Magalhaens, a lawyer, for the Ministry of Justice ; 
much pleasure’ passed the lips of her guest, than she felt how foolish a thing she Major Freire, for the War Department. Another Secretary of State, M Xavier | 
had done. Here was an utter stranger, of whose very name she was ignorant, Mesinho, ae been sent to Macirid — Mi; ree Herald. ; ia ed 


dine with us, or the fowls will be burnt to cinders, and the bacon boiled to rags 
An invitation was accordingly given and accepted, but no sooner had the “ with 


and whom she had only seen once before in her life, advanced at once to the 
intimacy of along acquaintance. At this moment. too, she remembered that al- 
most all impostors dress en melitaire—and, horror of horrors! there sat her 
guest, buttoned up to the chin in a beautiful blue, braided, and frogged surtout. 
This was the confirmation of her worst fears. Yes, she was going to sit down 
to dinner with a swindler; yes, it was for him that the fowls and bacon smoked } 





| carriage by the captain, and aunt Anne by the magistrate ; the door was shut, 


been originally educated for the law, but having by the death of a relative, come 


one of the great unpaid. He had been long looking among his acquaintances 


( 
d nail : these were not omens, what were they ! and if they did not portend weddings in 
agreed that the captain should call on them in the afternoon, and take them both | the family, what did they portend! I do not presume to give my opinion, but let 


facts speaks for themse!ves. 


predecessors. 


of eight companies of grenadiers, to be called the Queen’s Own, will shortly 
embark from London to Oporto, under the command of a highly distinguished | something to look forward to in the morrow of the future, so unsatisfying is the 
officer. We have it from good authority, that the ultimate destination of the | to-day of the present. Byron said he agreed with me, and added, the belief in 


foreign troops will be the re-conquest of Brazil—Dublin Freeman's Journal | the immortality of the soul is the only true panacea for the ills of life —Lady 


evening, at which she was not very well pleased to hear her sister laugh aloud, 
call her apprehensions absurd and foolish, and at last finish by wondering how 
she could be so silly. It was evident that they were both losing their tempers, 
and as they never liked to quarrel, they without any further parley parted for the 


night. ; 
As for the captain himself, he felt the truth of Moore’s assertion, that. 


“She who feathers the dart when she speaks, _ 
At once sends it home to the heart when she sings.”’ 


Next morning, faithful to his appointment, our incipient lover appeared at No. 
17, just as the clock strack eleven. The ladies were not quite ready, that is to 
say, he had to wait for them at least tliree-quarters of an hour. Anne was the 
first to make her appearance, Eliza was ten minutes later ; and it was evident 
that an unusual degree of care had been bestowed upon her dress; certainly it 
was arranged very becomingly, and she looked extremely pretty, which was not 
lost upon the captain. At last they started, in a carriage hired bythe gentleman 
for their accommodation, which piece of gallantry had the effect of entirely 
clearing away from aunt Anne’s mind any little Jurking suspicion of his respecta- 
bility, that might have survived the events of the last evening. When they 
arrived at the magistrate’s house, the captain sent up his card requesting a pri- 
vate audience, which being granted, he handed the ladies into an apartment where 
stood his worship, a tail, thin, quiet-looking man, with a pair of sly grey eyes, a 


de Menars, the windows of which look to the Court yard. At one end there 
is a vast buffet, containing the plate used for the Duchess’s table, and at the op- 
posite end there is a private stair-case, leading to a court yard, which communi- 
cates with the garden. 

In the drawing-room there is a pianoforte, and on the left side of the chim- 
ney a mahogany cheffunier, with a yellow silk curtain, corresponding in colour 
with the paper hangings of the apartment. In the middle of the room stands a 
round table, with a marble slab top. ‘The windows are hung with double’cur- 
tains of muslin and silk. Inthe Duchess’s bed-chamber there is a bed with 
white hangings. The furniture of Mdlle. de Kersabiec’s apartment is of the 
very plainest description. 


Political Plot in Madrid.—It is stated, in advices from Madrid of the 11th 
inst. that on the 9th a very extensive plot had been discovered, which had led to a 
number of arrests. Its ramifications had extended to Toledo and Valladolid, and 
the Bishop of Toledo was said to be one of the principal movers. Important pa- 
pers had been discoverd in his house, which led to a knowledge of the leading con- 
spirators, and arms and ammunition had been discovered. It appears that there 
existed in the capital other depots of arms, and that many officers of the royal 
guard had been arrested. 


His Majesty is expected to go in State to the House of Peers to open the first 
session of the new Parliament on the the 4th or 5th of February. 

A most heroic action has been performed by the Hon. Miss Eden, Maid of 
Honour to her Majesty, and daughter to Lord Auckland. The attention of this 
amiable young lady being attracted (while taking her walk in the gardens of 
Hampton Court Palace), by the cries of a young child, who had fallen into the 
river, and was floating down the stream, she rushed into the water at the immi- 
nent risk of her life, and vainly attempted to save the little victim. The child 
was taken out dead, but we are happy to find that Miss Eden, although in great 
danger of being borne down by the current, is not likely to derive any permanent 
ill effects from her prompt humanity. She attended at a neighbouring cottage, 
whither the body of the child (who belongs to one of the King’s gardeners) was 
conveyed, and superintended the efforts made for its recovery, although herself 
in a deplorable condition from the effects of the accident. 


THE EIGHTH WONDER OF THE WORLD. 
An Ode on Reform. 

[One of the proofs of the bad effect of the rotten borough system, which was 
repeatedly brought forward in the late debates, was the story of one of the Rad- 
nor family, who was rather troublesome in his applications for place, and in an- 
swer to every excuse or remonstrance on the part of the Minister, confined him- 
self to the reply, ‘ we are five.’’] 

“Tn a short time I go to Parliament: and there are eight of us together; and I 
will bring with me about forty or fifty of as fine-looking, brave, rolicking Irish 
boys as ever walked into St. Stephen’s. And there’s one of them (pointing to 
Maurish. }—-Speech of Mr. O'Connell. 


STROPHE. 
We are eight jolly Irish members— 
Sound in wind and strong in timbers— 
Rolicking in mind and manners ; 
Dan himself—and seven Dan-ners. 
Dan in Dublin you may see ; 





long thin nose, and an expression of countenance indicating that kind of sagacity 
which is commonly known by the words “ ’tis impossible to overreach him.”’— 
The captain explained the object of their visit, after which, his worship, turning 
to the ladies, demanded which of the two had lost her watch; but from aunt 
Eliza's evidence nothing certain could be gained, except that the watch was lost, 
all the rest was “she thought” and “she fancied,” which was in law as good 
as nothing. He then proceeded to interrogate aunt Anne: her statements were 
more to the point. As she was returning from a walk on the day of the robbery, 
she positively saw the stolen property in the hands of the boy, to whose person 
she could swear, and she was also sure she could be able to recognize the Jew. 
Here she related how she had watched them from a shop window. Whereupon 
his worship complimented her on her quickness and forethought. He then cross- 
questioned her, but found no variation in her story. He declared that he had 
never before heard, especially from a lady, so clear, circumstantial, and distinct 
a statement as hers, and playfully asserted that she would have made an excel- 
lent lawyer. Aunt Anne was naturally flattered, and consequently pleased 
with his worship ; who, moreover, promised to do his utmost for the recovery of 
the watch. The business being so far settled, aunt Eliza was handed into the 


and the driver ordered to the Regent’s Park. 

They had now discovered the name and rank of their military friend—this was 
satisfactory; and they had also made a new acquaintance—this was an advantage, 
so both the sisters were very well pleased. As for their companion, Eliza looked 
so pretty, and evidently with so much admiration at him, that he was equally 
pleased. From this time the captain called every day, flirted with my aunt Eliza 
all the morning, and stayed to dine with them at least three times a week. Thus 
was a month spent without amy tidings of the watch. At last my aunts received 
a summons to attend at the magistrate’s, as a lad and a Jew had been apprehend- 
ed on suspicion, and they were required to identify them. ‘They both swore to 
the Italian boy, but as the evidence was only circumstantial, it was at one time 
thought that nothing could be proved against them, but by dint of a little intimi- 
dation, the culprit was induced to confess his crime, and the Jew told where he 
had pawned the lost trinket. Alas! misfertunes often intrude themselves even 
upon the most prosperons transactions, for, on leaving the office, aunt Anne 
slipped and fell, and in the fall sprained her anele. ‘The pain was so excessive, 
that for some time she could not be moved, and was at last obliged to be lifted 
into the carriage. The next morning brought kind inquiries from his worship; 
and the next being Sunday, brought his worship himself. This gentleman had 


into the possession of a large property, he had retired from the bar, and became 


for a lady with whom he might enjoy the pleasures of a domestic life, but year 


lay that aunt Anne first saw his worship, she thrice stumbled up the stairs. If 


Alas, poor Fidele! and alas, poor Tommy! Their melancholy fate alone is 





Suntmary. 
Change in Don Pedro's Advisers —We hear that Don Pedro has effected a 


| 
i 


Mavrisn in remote Tralee; 
MorGan—alias “‘ little Pickle” — 
Learning sheep in Meath to tickle : 
Jounny next—my youngest “ Bonchal” 
Catching Pilchards off in Youghal : 
Krr Firz S.—by Slevin'’s bounty 
Has come in for Dublin County : 
CHARLEs, son-in-law the second, 
Kerry’s Mimber now is reckoned : 
Brother-in-law of mine’s the Finn-y 
Mimber for the sweet Kilkinny : 
And to crown the job of work, 
Cousin Batpwin sits for Cork. 


ANTI-8TROPHE. 
Now to Earl Grey myself ‘ll go, 
And cutting short debate, 
Say, ‘Sir, you must do so and so. 
For, look you, We are Eight.” 
T'll make myself Lord Chancellor, 
Or Minister of State ; 
And if he hum or haw—by Gor !— 
I'll tell him We are Eight. 


Next as a Lord of Treasury 
Son Mavrtsu I'll instate, 

If Grey presume to he shall see 
And feel that We are Eight. 


Son Morgan shall o’ th’ 7th Dragoons 
Be Colonel spite of fate, 
And sport the scarlet pantaloons— 
And why! Because We are Eight. 
T’ll get a ship for little Joan 
And she shall be First rate, 
By only just insisting on 
The fact that We are Fight. 





For Kir and Cuarve, son-im-laws, 
I'll make out things as great, 

Nor dares Lord Grey refuse, because, 
D'ye see me, We are Eight. 

For Ba.pwin tooand Finn I'll find 
Promotion’s open gate, 

By bidding Grey still bear in mind 
My maxim— We are Eight. 


Thus having feathered my own nest, 
For Ireland—{better late 

Than never)—next, I'll do my best, 
By harping, We are Enght. 

I’}] tithes extinguish—get Repail, 
By “coups de main” so nate ; 

And urge the truth, until it’s stale, 
Remember We are Eight. 

Ould Ireland from Great Britain's lee 
ill soon emancipate ; 

And make her *“ glorious great and free,” 
By crying, We are eight. 

In each man’s pot I'll put a hin, 
And prattes on his plate, 

By telling Grey and all his kin, 
We're Enght, and we must ate. 

Seven wonders in the world there were ; 
That number's out of date : 

For now there’s seven, and one to spare :— 
Eight wonders :—We’re THE E1cHt! !— Mail. 


Dreams —Dreams are strange things ; and here, again, is one of the incom- 


prehensibilities of our nature I could tell you extraordinary things of dreams, 
and as true as extraordinary, but you wouid laugh at my superstition. Mine are 
always troubled and disagreeable ; and one of the most fearful thoughts that ever 


srossed my mind during moments of gloomy scepticism has been the possibility, 


that the /as/ sleep may not be dreamless. Fancy an endless dream of horror ; it 
is too dreadful to think of. This thought alone would lead the veriest clod of 





I 


animated clay that ever existed togaspirations after immortality. The difference 


vetween a religious and irreligious man, said Byron, is, that the one sacrifices 


| the present to thé future; and the other, the future to the present. I observed, 


Donna Maria's Trish Regiment—We understand that a battalion, consisting | that grovelling must be the mind content itself with the present ; even those who 


are occupied only with their pleasures find the insufficiency of it, and must have 


upon the board, for him that the servant was decantering a bottle of her best | THE DUCHESS DE BERRI’S APARTMENTS IN THE CHATEAU DE | Blessington's Conversation with Lord Byron. 


wine, for him that an extra knife and fork was laid at the bottom of the table— | 
a silver fork, too. Alas! she could not tell how soon that, and every other arti- | 
cle of value in the room, might find its way into the pockets of the odious 
stranger. Gracious! how he is eyeing the salt-cellar next bim—in another mo- 
ment he will snatch it up. No, he turns away, but that is only because he knows 
he is watched. What is he looking for now? 1 


O, doubtless for a place to make 


BLAYE 


The apartments assigned to the use of the U 


floor, at the southern extre mity of the citadel This part of the edifice is parallel | | 
with the river, but the windows of the Duchess’s chamber look to the east, and | 
on that side the view is obstructed by the ramparts. There are windows on the | 
side of the building next the river, but they command only a view of the plains 


his escape at. She never was so much frighter -d in her life. Allthis comes of | of Medoc, for the river flows at the foot of the walls, which are tolerable high 


buying that detestable poodle ; if it had not been for it, this fellow would never 


_ > ave taka av ] , 
have got into her house, nor have taken away all her appetite for her dinner. | captivity are distributed as follows :- 


There, now, he has taken up the table-spoon ; her heart beats so fast, that she is 
almost suffocating. He speaks—* Shall I have the pleasure to assist you to a | 
potato!” She can breathe again, but still her apprehensions were not yet laid 
aside, for she yet continued to watch him most scrupulously, nor would she join 


on the right of this vestibule there is a drawing-room, which communicates with 
the Duchess’s bed-chamber. Contiguous with the latter are a dressing-room and 
bathing-room. On the left of the vestibule, is Mdlle. de Kersabiec’s apartment, 
and on the other side of a corridor, fronting the vestibule, is the chamber of M 


lhe apartments occupied by the Duchess and the individuals who share her 
At the entrance there is a vestibule, and 





p 
nets would never catch him were he a fly, as they had nothing tempting.—Lady 
Blessingtons’s Conversations with Lord Byron 


Her Majesty is very fond of driving out at Brighton in a carriage, drawn by 


chess are situated on the ground | four beautiful greys, and on these occasions the out riders are mounted on 


jorses Of the same colour. This has given rise to the following squib :— 
“Tn times full of changing as these are all say, 
The King and the Queen still adhere to the Grey, 
With this only difference—a most trifling thing— 
The Queen drives the Greys, while the Greys drive the King.” 
Thin Women.—Talking of thin women, he said, that, if they were young and 
retty, they reminded him of dried butterflies; but, if neither, of spiders, whose 


“ How do you conjugate ‘to marry?’” asked a lively Blue of the Bachelor 
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Duke. “It may appear gramatically strange,” replied his Grace, * but that verb 
I have instead of conjunction, always declined.” —Age. 

The heir apparent of the Austrian monarchy, we understand, is likely to follow 
his unfortunate nephew, the Duke de Reichstadt. Prince Metternich, it must 
be owned, was born under a lucky star. The complaint which threatens to cut 
short prematurely the days of this unfortunate Prince is said to be epilepsy. 

Scene at the Spanish Court in 1805.—I may here relate an anecdote, which 
was, at the time, told at Madrid, and which may form an addidional subject for 
reflection, relative to the astonishing favour enjoyed by Don Manuel Godoy. He 
had loved the Queen, or rather he had been beloved by her. I adopt this version 
in preference to the other, for he was young and handsome, and she, to speak 
with all the respect due to a crowned head, was old and ugly ; but his situation 
wasa good deal like that of Potempkin: but Maria Louisa was not quite as bad 
as Catherine, for she did not cause her husbands to be strangled. The Prince of 
the Peace, who had, I presume, then Potempkin for his model, wished to imitate 
him in everything, and when the passion for himself was somewhat chilled, he 
thought proper to direct the choice of new favourites. He was offended at the 
introduction of a young man who had been in the guards, named Mayo. Mayo 
was a handsome young man, and might become a formidable rival to him. The 
Prince was indignant ; but the young man was in possession, and it was not easy 
to eject him. However, Godoy avenged himself by directing against him, as well 
as the Queen, all the epigrams which he could invent. One day, when he was on 
a balcony looking into the court-yard at La Granja (San Ildefonso) with the King 
and Queen, a carriage drove wp, drawn by four horses, with servants and out- 
riders in splendid liveries, in short, the equipage was fit for a prince. ‘ Heyday,” 
said the King, “‘whom have we here !—why ‘t is Mayo,” and with great asto- 
nishment the monarch alternately looked at Louisa and the Privado. ‘I have 
observed, for some time,”’ added he, “that Mayo lives in great style. The other 
day I saw him on the Prado with an equipage more splendid than yours, Manue- 
lite. What does this mean?” ‘Oh, nothing extraordinary,” replied the Prince, 
casting a glance at the Queen, who, firm as she was, trembled lest Manuel Godoy 
should be jealous; but he was no such fool, he had more sense. “ The thing is 
easily explained,” said he to the King; “a foolish old woman is smitten with 
him, and gives him as much money as he wants.” ‘Indeed !” said the King, 
‘and who is this old woman ; is it the Marchioness of Santiago?” The Prince 
thought this was sufficient punishment, and changed the conversation. This was 
not a difficult matter with poor Charles the Fourth. It was only necessary to say, 
that a dog was running past, and the thing was accomplished.—Memuoirs of the 
Duchess @ Abrantes. 

Eight thousand four hundred attorneys have taken out their annual certifi- 
cates this year in England !—“ Angels and Ministers of Grace, defend us!” 

Anecdote of Bentham.—His table-talk partook largely of reminiscences of by- 
gone days ; but he would now and then indulge in some lively sally upon those 
who were his guests. To one of them, a gentleman, alike distinguished by the 
honesty and earnestness of his opinions, and by the talent with which he sup- 
ports them with his pen, but to whose conversation Garrick’s joke on Goldsmith 
might be applied— 


“ He writes like an angel, but talks like poor Poll.” 


Mr. Bentham once said, whilst at table, ““ J— take that pen in your hand.” 
The pen was taken. ‘There ; now J—, you're one of the cleverest fellows in 
England. Put itdown.” The penwas laid down. ‘There ; now, J—, you're 
one of the greatest noodles I know of. Don’t talk; write! write !"—Annual 
Biography. 

Advice Gratis. —The other day, on the western circuit, an eminent barrister 
was examining an old woman, and endeavouring to persuade her to his way of 
thinking by a few of what lawyers call “leading questions.’’ After several at- 
tempts to induce her memory to recur to a particular fact—a few “ surely you 
remember this’—and “ surely you must recollect that,” the witness answered, 
*«T ha’ tauld ye I can’t tell ; but if ye know so much more about it than I do” 
(pointing to the judge), ‘‘ do’e tell Maister yerself.".—The Torn. 

Anecdote of Lord Tenterden.—On the trial of Mr. Hone, before Lord Tenter- 
den, on a charge of blasphemy, his lordship behaved with great forbearance, and 
indulged the defendant in his deviations from the ordinary rules observed on such 
occasions. The defendant was not content with the indulgence shown him ; and 
addressing his lordship said, ‘* My lord, even in a Turkish court I should vot 
meet with the treatment I experience here.” ‘Certainly not,” said Tord Ten- 


terden, “the bowstring would have been round your neck an hour ago.” —Legal 
Examiner. 


2 ——_ 
THE QUORRA EXPEDITION....RICHARD LANDER. 
From the Liberia Herald. 

On the 20th ult. the steamers Quorra and Alburkha, fitted out by a company 
of enterprising individuals in Liverpool, having on board Richard Lander, the 
celebrated African traveller, and Lieut. Allen, R. N., and Mr. Laird, one of the 
proprietors, arrived in our harbor, on their way to the Bight of Benin. The 
Quorra is a fine Boat, 115 feet long aud 45 horse power. and appears to be pecu- 
liarly adapted for the purposes to which her enterprising owners have destined 
her. She as well as the Alburkha, are boats of remarkably light draughts of 
water. The Alburkha is built of cast iron, and is, we believe, the first boat of 
that description that ever ventured across the ocean: when in proper trim, she 
only draws 24 inches. Both boats are well armed, and should the health of their 
crews be preserved, and’ the Niger be sufficiently navigable, we see no room to 
apprehend any danger from the natives. We did understand Mr. Lander to state 
that it was his intention to ascend the Quorra, 1500 miles in the smaller boat, 
which 1s probably as far as she will be able to proceed, and then leaving her, for 
short intervals, make excursions into the neigbouring countries. 

The expedition put into our harbor for the object of procuring fuel, and imme- 
diately proceeded over the bar, into the St. Paul’s River, without the least diffi- 
culty. In ascending the river, the Quorra got on shore, on a sunken rock, but 
was removed from her dangerous situation without damage. The Alburkha pro- 
ceeded to Caldwell, where she remained for two days, taking in wood and paint- 
ing. On board the boats, were four or five natives of the Eboe country, who 
were returning home, but our Eboes would not own them as their country people, 
considering them merely as neighbours from the Hatt region. On board of the 
Alburkha, was an anaconda, three years old, and perfectly harmless. Its length 
was about 6 feet, and it required feeding only once in six weeks ; when seen by 
us, it had not been fed for four weeks at least. Its strength is astonishing when 
it has once fastened its tail around any object; it is almost impossible to disen- 
gage it. The specimen which we saw of the animal’s strength, completely put 
to rest all doubts which we had heretofore entertained. This was procured at 
York, on this coast, from the savages, who took good care to extract its teeth. 

Mr. Lander’s personal appearance is decidedly in his favour, and remarkably 
fine for one who has undergone the many fatigues which he has on our continent. 
Different from all other travellers with whom we have conversed, he is modest 
and unassuming. He has with him his redemption money, to pay his last master, 
and also suitable presents. This we believe is his fourth journey into the in- 
terior, and it is his opinion, that Sultan Bello, (in his last journey with the 
lamented Clapperton,) was not so much to blame as many suppose, as the presents 
from George IV. to the sheik of Bornon, consisted, mostly, of warlike stores ; 
and what Bello did was more in self-defence, than otherwise ; asno civilized nation 
would grant free egress through their country, for the passage of arms to another 
nation with whom they chanced to be at war. 

It may not be generally known, that the expedition has it in view to traffic with 
the natives on the banks of the Quorra, in their way up and down: and Mr. Lan- 
der informed us if he met with any Opposition it would only be from the Eboe 
people. Many of our readers would be astonished at the small amount of invoice 
on board for the purpose of trade, and many years will not elapse, before we 
shall behold the waters of the Quorra covered with vessels from America, as well 
as Europe. Should the inferior officers and men of the present expedition suf- 
fer from the effects of an African climate, would it not be advisable hereafter to 
call here and procure able bodied colonists in their place ? 

We were pleased to learn from Mr. Lander, that the whole face of the country 
along the banks of the Quorra, was one continued line of farms and villages ; 
and though the thermometer’s daily range was from 112 to 120, it was stil] one 
of the healthiest countries upon the globe; in contradiction to the received 
theory, that no hot country can be healty. It is calculated that it will occupy 
almost two years’ time to effect all the objects of the expedition. 


GCOLOMLAL. ‘ 
PARLIA MENT OF UPPER CANADA. 

The Legislature of Upper Canada was prorogued at York on the 13th inst 
‘This ceremony was not attended with any of the accompaniments of solemnity 
usual on such occasions, owing to his Excellency’s late illness, from the effects 
of which we regret to say he has not yet recovered. Both Houses were sum- 
moned to his chamber, and after the following appropriate spech was read to them 
they were released for the present from their Parliamentary labours; 4 
Hon. Gentlemen of the Legislatioe Council, : 

and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

In relieving you from your Legislative dutic s, | may state with confidence, that 
anany of the measures resulting from the consideration which you have directed 
this mnie 5 to oa of general importance as well as to those bearing on the 
interests of particular districts, cannot fail to be chly . ; 
perity and a of the proviuce. aha asi Pannen: asin —_— 


lhe bill passed for the settlement of claims, founded on the losses sustained 
by wdividuals during the war, decides a question which His Majesty's govern- 










































ment has long anxiously desired to bring to a satisfactory conclusion; and ena- 
bles an arrangement to be made for the immediate payment of that proportion of 
the original award, which was ordered to be conditionally liquidated by the Lord’s 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s treasury. 

The enlarging of the jurisdiction of the Courts of Request, will I trust tend 
greatly to simplify the practice of those courts, and facilitate the disposal of cases 
which can be brought under their cognizance. 

The enactment which you have sanctioned for the amendment of the penal 
code must, while it renders the administration of justice more efficacious, prevent 
that frequent recurrence of mitigation of punishment appointed by the Statutes, 
which has hitherto necessarily taken place through the intervention of the power 
of the Crown, and which enervated the general authority of the law. 

Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

I have to thank you in His Majesty's name, for the supplies which you have 
granted for the public service, and for carrying on public works and improvements, 
and for the support of charitable institutions. 

Hon. Gentlemen and Gentlemen, 

An efficient measure, having in view the means of extending instruction in 
every Township, is now, perhaps, become more necessary, and would prove more 
acceptable to the Province, than at ony former period. 

During the recess, much information may be obtained by you, in different Town- 
ships with which you are in constant communication, that may assist you in ma- 
turing a system for the accomplishment of this object. 

With respect to the distribution of school lands, I may assure you that should 
it be desirable to select small portions of land for the especial use of any particu- 
lar district or township, such arrangements as may be required, can be made with- 
out difficulty. Indeed I am convinced that the reservation of large blocks of 
land for the support of schools, depreciates the value of the endowment, and im- 
pedes the settlement of the country. 

Under the present very favourable circumstances, in availing yourselves of the 
credit and resources of the Province to improve the navigation of rivers, and to 
construct Harbors and Canals, you are, doubtless providing ample means for aug- 
menting the capital of the colony ; but it is impossible to estimate too highly the 
advantage the Province will derive by establishing carriage roads from the Canals- 
and Lakes to the back Townships ; although the outlay in forming them would 
be great, the revenue of every individual would be increased in proportion to the 
expense, and capital would be impelled into those channels which are most bene- 
ficial to the community. 


BANK OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
From the St. John's Cazette. 

The following list of subscriptions to the proposed new Bank, and the annexed 

letter has been handed us for insertion :-— 
COMMERCIAL BANK. 

We the undersigned, hereby subscribe for and agree to purchase the amount of 
Stock opposite our respectful names, in a new bank proposed to be established in 
the city of St. John, New- Brunswick, provided the Legislature of New-Bruns- 
wick, shall at its next Session, grant a Charter to David Hatfield and his asso- 
ciates—establishing a Bank on equally favourable terms to those of the present 
Bank. And we further agree to pay the amount of our subscriptions in Specie, 
to be raised altogether without the Province of New-Brunswick. 

Boston, Jan 26, 1833. 


AmmiC. Lombard, - - - One Thousand Pounds. 
Nathan Rice, - - - - One Thousand Pounds. 
Benjamin Thaxter, - - - One Thousand Pounds. 

James Robinson, - e. * Five Hundred Pounds. 

Lemuel Crackbon, = - - - Five Hundred Pounds. 

Elijah Thayer, - - - Two Hundred and fifty Pounds. 
Joshua C. Bates, - - - Two Hundred and fifty Pounds. 
John Preston, - - - One Thousand Pounds. 
Henry Timmins, - - - One Thousand Pounds. 
Francis W. Dana, - - - One Thousand Pounds. 
Samuel Danas - - - - One Thousand Pounds. 


John W. Fenno Ps a é 


One Thousand Pounds. 
Samuel Henshaw 


- - - One Thousand Pounds. 
Making in all Ten Thousand Five Hundred Pounds. 


Boston, Jan. 28, 1833. 
Messrs. J. & H. Kinnear. 

Gentlemen.—At the request of Mr. J. Kinnear, we enclose a list of Sub- 
scribers we have obtained for the Stock of the Bank, proposed to be established 
in your City. We addressed a letter the 26th to Mr. H. G. Kinnear, upon this 
subject, supposing him to be one of your House—if you have not received it, 
you will please call on him for it. We remain, Respectfully. 

(Signed) DANA, FENNO & HENSHAW. 

At New-York £2000 had been subscribed, and some other houses had taken 

the business into consideration. 


JAMAICA. 
SPEECH OF THE EARL OF MULGRAVE 
DISSOLVING THE JAMAICA HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 
Kingston. Dec. 14, 1832. 
“* Gentlemen of the Council, Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of 
Assembly, 

“Those considerations of public convenience which might have induced me 
to postpone, for a few days, the conclusion of the session, have necessarily been 
superseded by that unfortunate collision between the two branches of the Legis- 
lature, which renders it hopeless to expect that any further business could now 
be brought to a satisfactory termination. 

‘In taking the only course which is thus left to me, I do not think it necessary 
to make any comment with respect to the question in dispute, further than this, 
that those who are so ready to assert their own claim to privileges, which are 
not parliamentary, upon the mere plea of undisturbed assumption on their part, 
would have shewn more discretion in not so prematurely and arbitrarily denying 
to others the right to a privilege which, unless withheld by special provision, be- 
iongs, as a matter of course, to a legislative body, which likewise appears to have 
been formerly recognized by the resolution of the House itself, and which is sup- 
ported by the undeniable evidence of acts in the journals, which owed their ori- 
gin to the second branch of the Legislature. 

““ Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly. 

**1 could not but foresee, by the tendency of your first proceedings, that I might 
at any time find myself obliged to take the disagreeable step which is this day 
forced upon me. When inflammatory topics were wantonly introduced in your 
first address to me, it was impossible to ee how soon the most conciliatory 
intentions might be diverted from the original direction, by an imperious sense of 
duty. In continuation of the same line of conduct, you thought proper after- 
wards to place certain resolutions upon your journals on the subject of your ad- 
dress and my reply. As those resolutions were not communicated to me by 
message, I thought, that acting under the intention I expressed, under any pro- 
vocation, steadily to pursue the course which I conceived to be for the benefit of 
the colony, I might avoid taking immediate notice of it, and allow the public bu- 
siness to proceed to its close ; and to that determination, I shoule have adhered, 
but for this difference between you and the other branch of the Legislature, with 
which I have myself no direct concern; but I cannot dismiss you from your at- 
tendance here, without noticing a resolution in which you stated, that a doctrine 
advanced by me, was subversive of your acknowledged rights, and dangerous to 
your lives and properties. ‘The doctrine you have thought fit to stigmatize, is not 
mine. It is one laid down by every constitutional lawyer. It is maintained by 
the practice of your own Courts. It has uniformly been asserted in official com- 
munications with my predecessors, by all successive advisers of the Crown, under 
every different administration. When you speak, therefore, of your acknow- 
ledged rights, I am at a loss to conceive by whom and when those rights which 
you now assume, were ever acknowledged. The right of the Imperial Parliament 
of legislating for all his Majesty’s subjects, when it so thinks fit, is inherent in 
that body, and has never been abandoned except as regards internal taxation. 
The 18th of Geo. the third, which makes that exception, proves the general right 
of legislating over the colonies. You must always recollect that I never originated 
this discussion. The question is of your own raismg—the dispute of your own 
seeking—the provocation was given entirely by you, and with you must its con- 
sequences rest. When you assert a perfect equality with your fellow-subjects in 
other parts of his Majesty’s dominions, there is no doubt that, as individuals, you 
are all equal in the eye of the law. But this is not an independent Kingdom; and 
as a Legislature, we, who are here assembled, are not equal to the Imperial Par- 
liament, consisting of the three estates of the Realm—King, Lords, and Com- 
mons. It is indeed most fortunate for a fair consideration of your interests, that 
such a question should have been so inopportunely brought forward. It is not by 
the vehemence of your denial, that you can negative the existence of the right ; 
but by the moderation of your conduct, that you might for ever avert its exercise. 
Should such interference ever take place, it would not be for any vain display of 
selfish superiority ; but in the furtherance of measures, to the ultimate accom- 
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equal solicitude for your safety, and sympathy for your distresses. At the same 
time I must say, that on your side vou might have considered, that in moments 
of difficulty and danger, the adequate protection of an armed force, is hardly 
more important, than the effcient administration of criminal justice; and I there- 
fore peculiarly regret, that atsuch a moment, your next act should have been the 
refusal of any provision whatever to the Chief Justice of the Island, who had 
been appointed by your Sovereign. 

“T have no intention of enumerating the other instances in which you have 
disappointed my expectations; so much of your conduct appears to court that 
crisis which is now arrived, that you cannot be surprised when I announce to 
you, that it is not my intention again to call together the present House of As- 
sembly. As soon as the circumstances of the present season render it expe- 
dient, I shall appeal to an enlightened constituency. ‘The liberality of that 
enactment, which did away with all distinctions of colour, I duly appre- 
ciate. I have no doubt that the newly-enfranchised freeholders. will 
show they deserve the trust reposed in them, and that in its exercise, there will 
be no more emulation on all sides, than a desire to prove the soundness and mo- 
deration of their principles, the extent and devotion of their loyalty. 

“ Gentlemen of the Council. Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of 
Assembly. 

“You are now about to return to your homes, at a moment which, after the 
experience of last year, it is impossible not to feel to be one of some anxiety. 
I have myself no apprehension, that any persons will be found misguided enough, 
again to brave the penalties of rebellion I have the greatest confidence in the 
efficiency of the measures taken for the immediate suppression of any such at- 
tempt. But as the representative of my Sovereign, I speak his sentiments, 
when I express through you, to the slave population, that solicitous as his Ma- 
jesty always is for their welfare, any criminal endeavours on their parts to wrest 
from their masters, advantages to which thep have no legal claim, can have no 
other effect than to draw down upon them the severest punishment For myself, 
I can assure you, that no personal exertion shall be wanting on my part, to extend 
to you, at all times, in the most prompt and rigorous manner, that protection 
which it is the duty of my office to afford. On your part, I trust that, forgetting 
all minor differences which may have occurred between you, you will unite cor- 
dially in one common feeling, of the permsnent obligation of preserving the 
peace and tranquillity of the Country.” 

“T now,” said his Excellency, “dissolve this General Assembly, and it is 
hereby dissolved acordingly.”’ 


COLONIAL UNIONS. 

The following is the King’s proclamation for suppressing these Unions. It 
was promulgated at Kingston, on the 25th of Jan. 

BY THE KING—A PROCLAMATION. 
Wirtiam R. 

Whereas, it hath been represerited to us, that divers of our subjacts, resident 
in our Island of Jamaica, have associated themselves together into certain volun- 
tary societles, under the name of Colonial Church Uwions, or other similar de- 
signations, and that public meetings of such societies have been holden in dif- 
ferent parts of our said Island, on which occasions, resolutions have been entered 
into for the forcible removal from our said Island, of divers teachers and minis- 
ters of religlon, dissenting from the doctrine or discipline of the established 
Church of England and Ireland. And whereas, it hath been further represented 
to us, that the several resolutions aforesaid have been printed and dispersed 
throughout the said Island, to the great disquiet and alarm, not only of such 
religions teachers, as aforesaid, andof their several congregations, but of all 
other peaceable and well disposed inhabitants of our said Island. And whereas, 
such proceedings as aforesaid are contrary to law, and tend to the imminent dan- 
ger of the public peace in our said Island. Now, therefore, we do hereby declare 
and make known to all whom it may concern, that we are purposed and firmly 
resolved, in the exercise of our lawful authority, to maintain within our said 
Island, the principles of religious toleration, and to protect and defend all our 
subjects and others resident there, in the public worship of Almighty God, ac- 
cording to their own consciences, although such worship may not be conducted 
according to the doctrines or discipline of the Church of England and Ireland 
aforesaid, so long as such persons shall conform and be obedient to the laws 
And we do hereby admonish all persons resident within our said Island, that if 
any attempts shall be made to carry into effect any such resolutions as aforeasaid, 
for the forcible removal from our said Island of any such teachers and ministers 
as aforesaid ; or if any such society, or any other persons within our said Island, 
shall republish any such illegal resolutions as aforesaid, that then, and in every 
such case, we will enforce against all persons presuming to offend, all such pains 
and penalties as they may incur by such their offences ; and we do hereby strictly 
warn and admonish our subjects, and all others resident within the said Island, 
thacthey do abstain from associating themselves with every society formed, or 
which may be formed for any such illegal purpose as aforesaid, as they will 
answer the contrary to us, at their peril. And we do especially and strictly 
command all judges, custodes, justices of the peace, and all our officers, civil 
and military, in our said Island, that they do not only abstain from associating 
themselves with any such society as aforesaid, but that, according to their several 
charges and trusts, they do, to the utmost of their respective abilities, and accord- 
ing to their several trusts, give full effect to the law, for the maintenance of tole- 
ration, in tatters of religion, and do co-operate in bringing to justice all persons 
who may offend in the premises. And we do further admonish all our faithful 
subjects in our said Island, who may feel themselves aggrieved by any such illegal 
proceedings as aforesaid, that they do abstain from the adoptiou of any violent or 
illegal measures for obtaining redress in the premises, as they shal! answer the 
same at their peril; it being our firm purpose and resolution to use the power in 
us vested by the law, in such a manner as may secure effectual production to all 
our subjects, within our said Island, in the peaceable and orderly discharge of 
their several lawful callings, and in the enjoyment of all the rights, privileges, 
and franchise to them, or any of them, belonging. 

Given at our Court at Saint James, this third day of December, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two, and in the third year of our reign. 

GOD SAVE THE KING. 
PUBLIC MEETING. 
Alley, Vere, January 18, 1833. 

Ata Meeting of the Freeholders and other Inhabitants of the Parish of Vere, 
convened agreeably io a requisition addressed to his Honour the Custos, the fol- 
lowing Resolutions sere unanime»sly adopted :— 

Tuomas Anperson, Esq. in the Chair. 

Resolved, 1st.—That this Meeting views with indignation the unmerited and 
gratuitous aspersions of his Excellency the Governor, in denouncing the ‘ Colo- 
nial Church Unions,” (which have been formed for the special purpose of pro- 
tecting and preserving the Established Churches, and the rights and privileges of 
the people,) “ idlegal associations,” when his Excellency himself, if not a Mem- 
ber of those Political Unions in the Mother Country, whose avowed sentiments 
and objects are the subversion of al! orders and institutions in Church and State, 
is a nominee of that Ministry which fostered, and openly corresponded with 
combinations of men, whose existeree has been declared by the greatest Lawyers. 
of the age, to be totally inconsistent with the free exercise of the executive and 
Legislative Powers. 

Resolved, 2d.—That the assimilation made by his Excellency, with Hereditary 
Peers of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Privy Council, and his describing 
the functions exercised by both bodies, as relative and co-ordinate—display the 
grossest ignoranee of their original constitution, the latter body being a majority 
of Officers under Government, and the whole removeable at the pleasure of the 
Crown. 

Resolved, 3d.—That we consider *he exercise of the Prerogative at the par- 
ticular period selected for dissulving the Honourable House of Assembiy, both 
impolitic and dangerous , being cale'ated to excite our peasantry to a repetition 
of those horrid outrages, which lately devastated a valuable portion of this 
Island. 

Resolved, 4th.—That this Meeting cordially approves of the conduct of Alex- 
ander Murcheson and George Harr' 1 ‘Towshend, Esquires, late Representatives 
of this Parish, in voting with the majority of the House of Assembly on the oc- 
casion of the interference of the Council to originate Bilis ; an assumption of their 
Honors, directly at variance with the theory and practice of our constitution ; and 
we hereby determine to return the above named gentlemen to the new House of 
Assembly ; free of all expense. 

Resolved, 5th.—That we will continue as heretofore to use all the constitu- 
tional means in our power to repel every encroachment on our rights of property, 
the possession of which has been so frequently and solemnly guaranteed to us 
by the British Government. 
(Signed) 





THOMAS ANDERSON 
——. 
SUBSTITUTES FOR THE ASSESSED TAXES. 
From Bell’s Weckly Messenger. 
It is now very generally expected that the removal of the House and Window 
Taxes will be nearly one of the first measures of the Reformed Parliament 











plishment of which, the Parliament of Great Britain is pledged, and which expe- 
rience should have shewn, that the Legislatures of the Colonies would not them- 
selves adopt. 

‘*T must now thank you for those portions of the annual supplies which you 
have already voted. Your task has, in this respect, been much lightened, by ‘the 
liberality of the British Government, in taking upon itself the payment of his 
Majesty's Troops, during the present year. I am sure that the people of this 
Colony will not be insensible to the double obligation which they owe to the pa- 
ternal care of their Sovereign, in having, at the same time, increased the num- 


| bezs of the garrison, and relieved you from the charge of its subsistance, showing | 


and it is certain that the public voice has declared itself so unequivocally in fa- 
vour of their repeal, and that so many members have so directly pledged them- 
selves to vute for this relief, that however desirous the ministers may be not to 
cut off so large a portion of the means of the year, they will find the most ex- 
treme difficulty to resist the popular demand thus enforced by a Reformed Parlia- 
ment. We ourselves, therefore, partake in this public expectation ; we think the 


| Ministers will make a merit of necessity, and will endeavour to do with a good 
, grace what at all events must be finally conceded. We shall therefore assume, 


as almost a certainty, that the House and Window Taxes will be removed in the 
course of the present session. 
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SUSANNA STRICKLAND. 


We have been most agreeably surprised, in receiving the following communi- 
eation from this lady. We had no idea that she had left the happy shores of Eng- 
land, and much less that she had become so near a neighbour to us. 

“ February 14th, 1832—Hamilton, Upper Canada. 
“ To the Editor of the Alton. 

“ Sir,—The pleasure I derived from the perusal of several of the last numbers 
of your clever and interesting paper, has made me ambitious of the honour of 
contributing to its pages; and if the assistance of a pen, deemed not unworthy 
of public notice in my native land, when held by Susanna Strickland, can in any 
way be acceptable to you, and your readers, it will afford me much pleasure to 
transmit to you, from tire to time, a few small original poems. 

I now enclose the first flight of my muse on Canadian shores. But this chilly 
atmosphere, at present, is little favourable to the spirit of Poesy. The minds of 
the inhabitants beimg too much engrossed, in providing for their families the ne- 
cessaries of life, to pay much attention to the cultivation of literature. However 
mortifying to the vanity of an Author, this indifference may be, it would be un- 
just to censure my fellow settlers for suffering more urgent and important duties 
to render them deaf to the voice of the syren, whose wild flights and vagaries have 
charmed me from my youth upwards. The close confinement of a log cabin, and 
the cares of a family, though they engross much of my time, have not been able 
to chill those inspirations, which in my own beautiful and beloved land were a 
never failing source of amusement and delight. The little sympathy which such 
feelings can meet with, in a new colony, where every energy of the mind is em- 
ployed to accumulate wealth, has made me anxious to seek a more liberal chan- 
nel of communication with the public, and I know no one to whom I can better 
apply than to the Editor of a Journal, which finds its way into the study of every 
respectable family on this side the Atlantic, and is not inferior in literary merit, 
to any publication of the same class in Great Britain. 

“Should the trifling specimens enclosed meet with your approbation, and be 
deemed worthy of insertion in the Albion, they are at your service. 

“T remain, Sir, Yours respectfully, Susanna Moonie. 

“J. W. Dunsar Moonie, Esq. Post Office, Port Hope, U. C.” 


THE SLEIGH-BELLS. 

A Canadian Song. By Mrs Moodie. 
’Tis merry to hear at ev’ning time, 
By the blazing hearth the sleigh-bells chime; 
To know each bound of the steed brings near, 
The form of him to our bosoms dear ; 
Lightly we spring the fire to raise, 
Till the rafters glow with the ruddy blaze. 
Tis he! and blithely the gay bells sound, 
As his steeds skim over the frozen ground: 
Hark ! he has pass’d the gloomy wood, 
He crosses now the icy flood ; 
And sees the light from the open door, 
To hail his toilsome journey o'er. 
Our hut is small, and rude our cheer, 
But love has spread the banquet here,— 
And childhood springs to he caress’d, 
By our beloved and welcome guest— 
With smiling brow his tale he tells ; 
They laughing ring the merry bells. 
From the cedar swamp the wolf may howl, 
From the blasted oak the felon owl,— 
The sudden crash of the falling tree, 
Are sounds of terror no more to me. 
No longer I list with boding fear, 
The sleigh-bells merry peal to hear. 


SONG. 
By the same. 
“ The Strains we hear in Foreign Lands.” 





The strains we hear in foreign lands, 
No echo from the heart can clain,— 
The chords are swept by strangers’ hands, 
And kindle in the breast no flame, 
Sweet though they be— 
No fond remembrance wakes to fling 
Its hallowed influence o'er the chords,— 
As ifa spirit touched the string, 
Breathing in soft harmonious words, 
Wild melody. 
The music of our native shore, 
A thousand lovely scenes endears ; 
In magic tones it murmurs o'er, 
The visions of our early years, 
The love of youth,— 
It wreathes again the flowers we wreathed, 
In childhood's bright unclouded day ; 
It breathes again the vows we breathed, 
At Fancy’s shrine, when Hope was joy, 
And whisper’d truth— 
It calls before our mental sight, 
Dear forms, whose tuneful lips are mute ; 
Sweet sunny eyes, long closed in night, 
Warm hearts, now silent as the lute, 
That charmed our ears— 
It thrills the breast with feelings deep, 
Too deep for language to impart,— 
It bids the spirit, joy or weep, 
In tones which sink into the heart, 
And melt in tears. 
—~>— 
For the Albion. 
WASHINGTON IRVING AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
“Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ?”’ thought I, as I gave the fire a stir, 
lolled back in my elbow-chair, and cast a complaisant look about the little par- 
lour of the Red Horse, at Stratfurd-on-Avon.” Wasuineron Irvine. 


Into that identical little parlour, did the trim quaker waiter usher me, when 
on the 24th of last August I alighted at the same house. The first object I no- 
ticed, was a small engraving of the author of the above lines, hanging opposite 
the fire place. “Ah!” said I, “you have my countryman here, I see.” “Is 
he your countryman!’ asked the waiter, and before I had time to answer, he 
had evaporated. In an instant he returned with the landlady; a staid, sober 
looking quakeress, whose attenuated form and antiquated dress stamped her as 
almost coeval with the great ‘“ Poet of Nature” himself. Her head was buried 
in a little old fashioned bonnet, once black, but constant wear had assimilated it 
unto the colour of the foxy grey curls which sparingly scattered o° r her placid 
brow, o’ershadowed two motherly looking mild blue eyes, which kindly peer'd 
forth, as with a smile of friendship, she extended her thin spare hand to bid me 
weleome to the Red Horse Inn. ‘So this is the little room whose fame has 
spread so far and wide'” “Yes, sir, this is it,” she replied, and ferthwith com- 
menced a narration of every circumstance connected with the visit.—‘ He sat, 
and sat, poking the fire, till t’'was ahnost twelve o'clock, and we wanted to shut 
up, so. says I to Jane, (we had a very nice chamber-maid then,) ‘Jane,’ says I, 
* you had better make some excuse to go into No 12, and give that gentleman a 
hint to go to bed, (ah! I did not know who he was then). Well; Jane said she 
could'nt for shame ; so I went myself, and I just rapp’d—and put my head into 
the door, and asked, ‘ Did you ring, sir!’ he looked round very good-naturedly, 
and said, ‘no,’ and soon after he went to bed.” (Irving's poetical imagination 
converted the motherly old quakeress into “a pretty chambermaid with smiling 
Jace and hesitating air.”) “Ihave got his scepture up stairs,” continued the old 
lady, “ with his name upon it; we never knew who he was until two years after, 
a gentleman told us he had written a book about our house ; and then we sent to 
Londen and bought the two volumes, and had his picture framed. Ah! he was 
a nice young man: he brought a little box here, and showed it to me before 
ae away, and told me it was for his mother, and I thought it was so good in 


The old lady would have talked all night about him, but I had finished my se- 
gar and negus, so I cut her short by ringing for the chamber-maid. In the mor- 
ning she showed me the poker, which she called his scepture, on the lower part 
was engraved ‘‘ Geoffrey Crayon's sceptre .” 
always ket it carefully locked up. ; 

I went to the house where Shakspeare was born. There is an Album or Re- 
gister kept for visiters to inscribe their names, the walls being already filled in 
every part, notwithstanding they were nearly all rubbed off, in 1820, by the wo- 
man who left the house then. signatures of many an eminent 
eharacter, and many litile tributes, both in prose and verse, to the memory of the 
Mamorta!l bard—with several others I extracted the following :— 4 
“Ot mighty Shakspeare s birth the room we see . 

That where he died, in vain to find we try, 

Useless the search—for all immortal he, — 
And those who are immortal never die 
Wasaincron Ixving, October, 1821.” 


Oma. 


It contains the 





she esteemed it a treasure, and | 


My next visit was to the venerable church where the Bard lies buried. The 
grey headed sexton, and his crony John Ange, who officiated when Irving paid 
his visit here, have, as he predicted, “tottered about, and gossipped away the 
evening of life,’ and now lie buried together in the neighbouring church-yard. 
But they have been succeeded by a poor old man, equally venerable and infirm. 
He was palsey-stricken in every limb; and it was distressing to see the time he 
occupied, and the exertion it cost, to turn the ancient lock that admitted us to the 
interior of the church. 

The grave-digger was a younger and more athletic man; he complained sadly 
of the times, and told me the first season he-was there he had buried upwards of 
two hundred people, but now (said he witha sigh) * there's nothing doing hardly.” 
He was knee deep ina grave for a child to be buried that day, and as he threw up 
the dirt, a small silver coin rolled out from it, which I have before me now. 
There is no date to it, but one side bears the impression of a rose with the Latin 
motto ‘* Rosa sine [ ]’ and the other a coat of arms, encircled with the 
words “as London gives it.” The sexton told me they often dug up old coins, 
but they were generally illegible from age. 


——_ 
ROUND HILL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 


We, with great pleasure, comply with the request made of us to publish the 
following notice. The Principal of the School, Mr. Cogswell, is a gentleman 
every way qualified for the important duties of his station, and the fame that the 
institution has acquired under his direction we know to be well deserved. 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

The subscribers, a committee of the Round Hill institution, having had abundant 
opportunity of observing the influence of the school upon their own children and 
and the children of their friends, take the liberty of communicating to the pub- 
lic the following representation of its character and prospects. 

The Round Hill school was established in the year 1823, and had its origin 
principally in the desire of its founders to introduce, into our country, the leading 
improvements in education, which had been successfully adopted abroad. It 
was commenced with some uncertainty of its securing the public regard, and 
yet with the firm determination, if possible, to acquire that regard, by earnest 
efforts to deserve it; and now, notwithstanding any changes in popular opinion 
on the subject of education, or the pretended invention of new systems, or the 
establishment, success, or decline of other similar institutions, we are happy to 
announce, that it will be continued by Mr. Cogswell, one of its original founders, 
and its present sole director, with increased confidence, on our part, inits powers 
of usefulness and entire ultimate success. 

For such ultimate success we find a guaranty in the persona! qualifications of 
Mr. Cogswell ; in his ripe and varied scholarship ; in his experience in the busi- 
ness of instruction; in his singular qualifications for the maintenance of a mild 
and unwavering discipline ; and in his sense of the high responsibility, and his 
untiring devotedness to tue performance of the duties of his office. Acquainted 
as he must be, with the best modes of education in this country and in Europe, 
and solicitous, as we are sure he is, as well for the moral as the intellectual im- 
provement of his pupils, he will exercise, we have no doubt, a parental vigilance 
over them, in their hours both of employment and relaxation. 

We feel confident, moreover, of the continued success of the school, because it 
trusts for such success to its naked merits. It offers no untried schemes to cap- 
tivate a capricious love of novelty; it holds out no luring promises of learning to 
be acquired in spite of indolence ; it seeks no favour by proposing methods, that 
shall do away the necessity of mental discipline and laborious application. ‘The 
school professes to attain its end, by the patient and careful culture of the youth 
entrusted to its charge ; by an earnest devotedness on the part of those engaged 
in its instruction and management ; and by a correspondent requisition of dili- 
gence and habits of order from the pupil. 

An additional pledge of the success of the school is found in the extraordinary 
salubrity and beauty of its local situation—a situation, which has been always 
safe from epidemic disease, and has hitherto afforded, in a most remarkable de- 
gree, an exemption from all sickness to its youthful occupants. 

We have therefore great satisfaction in believing, that in his purpose to conti- 
nue the Round Hill school, Mr. Cogswell will be chiefly sustained by the public, 
holding, as we do, the opinion, that the public, in conceding to the school its 
hearty support, will be consulting its own best interests. And while far from de- 
siring to take any undue measures to attract attention to the merits of an establish- 
ment, which after all must depend upon itself for its reputation, we cannot for- 
bear to express our conviction, that Mr. Cogswell wili amply redeem whatever of 
confidence may be reposed in him by an enlightened community. 

For an account of the internal regulations of the school, its course of instrue- 
tion, and its various economical details, we would refer to the “ Outline of the 
Round Hill school,” published by Mr. Cogswell in June, 1831. 

SAMUEL HINCKLEY, I. C. BATES, 
JOSEPH LYMAN, THOMAS NAPIER, 
E. HUNT, LEWIS STRONG, 
CHARLES A. DEWEY. 
Northampton, Mass. November, 1832. 


—— 
THE HEROINE OF POLAND. 


Antoinette Tomazewski, was born in 1814, in the district of Rosienia, in 
Samogitia. The daughter of noble and wealty parents, she was educated in the 
convent of Krose by the nuns of the order of St. Benedict. Of middling stature, 
but admirably proportioned, with a profusion of dark auburn hair, her fine fea- 
tures, and her large and expressive blue eyes wearing a grave and melancholy 
expression, Antoinette possessed at once the body and soul of an Amazon. 
Endowed with the imagination, the heart of fire, and the native heroism which 
is the appanage of the Lithuanian and Samogitian women, she never heard the 
name of her country without the liveliest emotions. She had long been distin- 
guished among her young companions for her romantic enthusiasm, and her pro- 
found devotion to the worship of Polish nationality. With what transports, 
with what avidity did she treasure up every thing relative to the ancient glory of 
Poland, and what burning tears she shed on listening to the history of her coun- 
ry’s disasters, and the recital of the odious despotism under which it groaned. 
On these occasions her beautiful eyes would sparkle with indignation and pa- 
triotism, and her proud heart panted for the hour of revenge. 

When this hour at length arrived, Antoinette was scarcely sixteen, but un the 
first news of the rising, the maiden’s resolution was taken. Disregarding her 
tender age, her sex, and her weakness, she forgot even the tears of her fainily, 
for the voice of her country was even more powerful than that of nature. She 
quitted her convent, and addressing one last adieu to the happy scenes of her 
childhood, she joined Gruzewski, one of the insurgent chiefs in the district of 
Rosienia. 

When Antoinette Tomazewski arrived in the Samogitian camp, it resounded 
with the cry of enthusiasm and sympathy. Men knew not which the most to 
admire, her transcendent beauty or her exalted patriotism. But it was not their 
homage that she went there toseek. Faithful to the noble feelings that actuated 
her, she went immediately to the chief, explained to him eloquently and in few 
words her motives, and demanded a horse and arms. In spite of every objec- 
tion they were obliged to yield to her entreaties. She was enlisted in a body 
of horse, and in a few days she could wield her lance as well as any of 
her companions. From that moment she unsexed herself for the service of her 
country. Attached as a private soldier to the corps of Gruzewski, clothed in the 
uniform, and armed de pied en cap, reserving for herself in case of misfortune a 
poignard, which she concealed in her girdle, she was present with the corps in 
every action, and gallantly braved both danger and death. Ina charge which 
was made at Mankuni, in Samogitia, the young Antoinette performed prodigies 
of valour. Generals Geilgud and Chlopowski cemmanded in this action, in which 
a regiment of Circassian cavalry harassed severely the rear of the Polish columns. 
Unable to keep the field against an enemy ten times more numerous, it became 
necessary to check this hot pursuit, and the Polish cavalry were in consequence 
ordered to charge the Circassians. Antoinette rushed forward with them ; with 
eyes flashing fire, her face burning with rage, the young heroine penctrated into 
the thickest of the Muscovite ranks, giving an example of heroic courage to her 
countrymen, who soon dispersed the evemy. Geilgud, Chlopewski, and all their 
staff were overwhelmed with admiration and astonishment ; and on returning to 
the camp, after the defeat of the enemy, the young heroine was received amid 
long and enthusiastic hurrahs. The hour of defeat for the Polish cause at length 
sounded, but Antoinette was unmoved. Following the retreat of the army she 
was present in the action of Schawle, and distinguished herself in several other 
affairs, particularly at Powendeme, where she received the epaulets of a sub- 
| lieutenant as a recompense for her courage. Possessing the noblest attributes of 
a warrior, she was a model of patience and resignation during the periods of difficul- 
ty and distress. She consoled her companions by holding out to them the hopes of 
a brighter future. Throughout a harrassing retreat, amid the fatigues of the bi- 
| vouac, and privations of every kind, neveronce did a complaint or an expression 
of regret escape her lips. One might have supposed twenty years of service 
| had imured her to the hardships of a camp. From the commencement of her 
career, sO reserved and so dignified was her demeanour, that she inspired her 
| comrades with feelings of the profoundest veneration and deference In the 
| garb of an Amazon, they learnt to respect a young maiden whom an exalted spi- 
| rit of patriotism had driven from the cloister to the battle-field. At length, when 
every hope was lost, when nothing more was to be done in Lithuania, Antoinette 
Tomazewski followed the fatai fortunes of the army, and entered Prussia with the 
corps of General Rohland. There, on che recital of her 
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| precocious exploits, she became an object of universal interest, admiration, and 
hospitality Both Prussians and Poles were lost in wonderment at the ispect of 
| a maiden who had made a campaign as a private soldier, and gained at the point 


, of the lance the epaulets of sub-licutenant. 


Antoinette has married since a Polish officer ; a warm admirer of her heroism 
and virtue. The duties of a wife and mother have doubtless subdued the grief of 
that ardent and patriotic soul. But the annihilation of her country and wreck of 
all those pleasing illusions of her youth will strew her future career with bitter- 
ness and sorrow. One of those powerfully constituted minds that delight in splen- 
did actions, the part of Antoinette Tomazewski was to fight for Poland, and her 
unceasing prayer to see her free. But fate has ordained it otherwise, and doomed 
her to be one of the victims of barbarism and despotism. 


BEAUTIFUL FARM FOR SALE.—The Subscriber offers for Sale a beau- 

tiful Farm adjoining his country seat at Flushing, Long-island, situated on the 
White Stone Road, about an equal distance between the Village and the White Stone 
Ferry—about 12 miles from the City of New-York, from whence two Steam-Boats are 
hereafter to run daily, This farm contains about 150 acres of highly cultivated and 
splendid Land, with a good proportion of fine young wood land and salt meadow, is well 
laid out, and fenced at great expense—has the greatest abundance of every description 
of fruit, and offers to a farmer or any person wishing retirement an opportunity seldom 
to be met with for a good investment. As it is presumed no one will purchase so valu- 
able property without personally viewmg it, they are referred for further particulars to 
Mr. Wm. Haviland on the premises, or to the subscriber, 

G.G, HOWLAND, 50 South-st. New-York. 

If not sold at Private Sale on or before the 15th of March, it will be offered on that 

day at Auction, at 12 o’clock, at the Exchange Coffee House by 
W.F.PELL & CO, 
\ RS. BAKER informs her friends and the public that she has taken the commo- 
dious house in Broadway, known as the Adelphi, which she intends opening on 
the Istof May next, as a private boarding house. Persons wishing single or suites of 
rooms, will find this house, from its construction and fine location, (opposite the 
Bowling Green,) adesirable residence. Forterms &c., please apply at her present 
residence, No. 5 Nassau, corner of Wall-street. [Feb. 16, 3m.] 
Nght wet to hold to bail in England, and Proofs of debt and Fowers «f At- 
LA torney to receive dividends, &c. in the form prescribed by the English Bank- 
rupt Law, drawn at the Office of A. S. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and Public No- 
tary, Ne. 7, Nassau-street, 

Powers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances, Mortgages, and other instruments affect- 
ing property in Spanish America, drawn in the language, and according to the legal 
forms of those countries, at the same place, [Sept. 8. 

LL PRIZES!! AND NO BLANKS !! !—On the 6th day of March will be 

drawn one of the most noble schemes ever offered to the public. There is a 
$30,000 to begin with, another of $12,000, $8,000, $3,406, $1,050 and 10 of $1,000. 
It will be recollected that if adventurers, in this truly great scheme, should be so un- 
fortunate as to have none of the drawn numbers on their tickets, they will be entitled 
to the prize of $4 each, as the scheme is so arranged that any person that has a ticket, 
eannot get a blank, because there are none in the lottery. Schuyler intends to give 
one of his customers the $30,000, and has already laid up a store of specie for the oc= 
casion ; and also the principal part of the $1,000, $500, &c., &c. ; these, though small, 
will go down well in whole tickets. In consequence of the great demand for the tickets, 
in this truly grand scheme, Schuyler would inform all persons (in city and country) 
that wish to make a safe investment, to send their letters, or make personal application 
in season, always bearing in mind that for the capitals prompt attention and despatch, 
There is no place like Schuyler’s Court of Fortune. Please to address your orders 
by mail. or otherwise as usual to ANTHONY H. SCHUYLER, New York. 

NB. For further particulars of this truly Brilliant Scheme, please refer to 

F 














it} Schuyler’s Lottery Herald. 
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R. KING, professor of Elocution, requests us to give notice, that his Institution 

for the permanent corrrection anil cure for stammering, and all other impediments 

of speech, is closed ; also, that he will open in Philadelphia on the 20th inst. Those 

who require his services, are requested to make application by the 25th of March, as 

he purposes closing there at the end of three months. 

it} No pecuniary demand will be made until the pupil shall be satisfied with his 
instruction. Feb 16.] 

Pp BYRNE, wholesale dealer and msnufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60 

@ William street, New York. Jan. 6 % 


OR SALE, or to lease for a term of years.---The subscriber’s residence in New 

Jersey, two miles and 90 yards from the Hoboken Ferry, known as the Weehawk 
Mountain House, on the main road leading from Hoboken to Paterson,Hackinsack and 
the Western Coumry. 

That there is not inthe United States a more delightful or inviting residence, for 
either a gentleman desirous to live retired, or the man of business, all who have 
scen it allow: for the salubrity of the air---the purity and abundance of its spring---its 
contiguity to the North River, and to the City of New York---and the enchanting 
prospect it commands---a prospect which for interest and beauty is unsurpassed--- 
renders it the most desirable residence in the United States, for those who wish seclu- 
sion or who are busied in the marts and bustle of business in the city, or who would 
wish to do an extensive, profitable and certain business on the spot, as there is no 
place to be found better adapted to publie business ;—the stages pass the door almost 
every hour in the day, going from, or returning to the City of New York; and it pos- 
sesses other great facilities of intercourse, as well with the City as with the country 
at all times and seasons, . 

The age of the proprietor induces him to offer the premises for sale, as he finds him- 
self unable to give that attention to his public business which is necessary to ensure 
general satisfaction, or to make those improvements which the natural advantages and 
beauty of the place suggest,---and which alone are wanting to render it the most ele- 
gantand enviable situation in the United States; either for a private residence, or 
for a publie lodging house and garden of the mest splendid kind; it affords peculiar 
facilities for the erection of baths of the finest order, having an abundant supply of 
the purest water, and every other convenience, which the most fastidious can wish 
for, or those in bad health desire. Applications to be made to the subscriber on the 
premises for the terms of sale, or to JOHN D. DE LACY, Counsellor at law, 19 
Chamber-street. The title is clear and indisputable, and will be werranted by the 
owner, [Weehawk, Nov. 28, 1832.] PHILIP EARLE. 
T° THE HORTICULTURE, FLORICULTURE, AMATEURS, and others 

in the United States.—W. Russell, Florist, Landscape Gardener, &c. from 
Battersea, near London, England, respectfully announces that he is about to locate 
himself in New York, within about two miles from the City Hall, where he has taken 
@ lease of land to carry on this profession, and will commence on the beginning of 
next month. He will give Designs for Forcing Houses, Conservatories, Greenhouses 
&c.; also Parks, Pleasure Grounds, Flower & Kitchen Gardens, &c. on the most im— 
proved principles and ornamental style, as now designed and executed in England with 
so much success, W.R. has had upwards of twenty years practice in his profession 
having served several noblemen, who have splendid Gardens embracing all the differ- 
ent departments of his profession; he was also several years in the King of Eng- 
land’s Royal Gardens at Kew, and he has been ten years in business at Battersea 
where he made a new Nursery, and raised many splendid new high bred varieties of 
plants, viz. Pelargoniums or Geraniums, Dahlias or Georgianas, Rhododendrons 
Aralias, Roses, Potentilles, &c, as referred to by Mr. Louden in the Gardener's 
Magazine, Mr. Sweet’s British Flower Garden, Florist Guide, and other Bota- 
nical works. With the eonstant practice W. R. has had in his profession, he 
is induced to solicit the patronage of the Ladies and Gentlemen of the United 
States, with a cenfidence of giving them every satisfaction. His prices will ba 
reasonable, and his plans on the most economical system. W. R. has left his brother 
conducting the business in England, through whom he has great facility of importing all 
the new and splendid Flowering and ornamental Plants &c. as now cultivated in that 
country. Any Lady or Gentleman desirous of obtaining any such Plants, have now a 
favourable opportunity. W. R. has last year’s printed Catalogues of Dabhlias 
Geraniums, &c. which may be had by application, pest paid. Till further notice, 
address W. R., 138 Nassau-street, New York, ’, R. has a pew system of fire-flues 
and hotwater pipes for Conservatories, &c. and which he intends to apply to the 
houses he is about to erect, and which he can recommend as superior to any yet im 
use, either for economy, utility, or ornament. He has also to offer to their notice a 
new improvement on the watering-pots for the Conservatories, &c. and particularly for 
the watering of fine seeds. ‘eb, 9 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. - 
Masters. ne Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 


New-York. lavre. 
E. Funk, [Dec. 1, Aprill, Aug. 1,\Jan. 24,May 24, Sept.24 
“ R “ x o 














‘eD, 





Ships. 





No, 1. France, 


2. Sully, C.A. Forbes ’ ’ 8,|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. | 

3. Francois Ist, Wewe be, “6, “6, A416 * 6 8 e.g 
4. Rhone, J. Rockett, wa 24,) et Salo lies 16. 
1. New Ship, J. Clark, |Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,) “ a4, “ 24, « 24 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,) “ 8, “ 8, “ 8,/Mar.1, July 1, Nov. r 
3. Manchester, Weiderholdt! “ 16, “ 16, * 16, ws goa 8, “ ry 
4. New Ship, H.Robinson,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24,) “ 16, % 16, 16, 


1. Chas. Carroll, [W. Lee, eb. 1, Jumel, Oct. 1,) “ 24, “ a4, 24, 








2. Charlemagne Pierce og = & OC lAel f, Mid’ ; 

3. New Ship, ‘ : ™ 16, oF 16, 6 16,) M s axe é Dec. 1, 
4. Poland, tichardsen,| “ 24, “24, “ 24) “ 16, “ 16, 4 ig. 
1. Erie, J, Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1'| “ 24, gq’ 24. 
2. Albany, Hawkins, | “ 8, “ 8 “ &8,'/May 1, Septil, Jan. 1. 
3. Havre, Depeyster, | * 16, “16, “16. @ gg’ a” 8° 
4. Henri IV. J. Castoff. “24, “24. *24) * wy « 16, “ 16 


Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, ineluding beds. 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. ’ 

Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E. 

Quesnel, L’Aine. 
Consignees do do do 8th do Pitray, Viel. & Co. 
do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 

Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Living- 

ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, x 46 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





ad Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
New York. Liverpool, 

No, 1. Hibernia, Maxwell, j|Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16 
4. Roscue, Rogers, “ 8, “ 8, te &, “ 24, “ 24, “ 24° 
Canada, Wilson, io a 16,|Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. iM 

. Sheffield, Haekstaffl, | “24, * 24, “ 24) “ 8, © g wg? 

. Pacific, R. L. Waite|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1"| ~ i, * i, * 16. 

. Geo. Washington|Holdrege, “ee e* gg © 8,| = , 


“ P 
“sip” 6 - . a, * a4, 
16, 16, 16,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
“ 94 “ 94, 24,| “ @ 4 g, 


South America, 
. John Jay, 


Marshall, 
Holdrege, 


North America, |Macy, Mar. 1, July i, Nev. i * If, "kK, * 1". 
Napoleon, Smith, = © g,| “24. 24, 24° 


. Britannia, 


Sketchley, 
. Birmingham, 


, . , a 
“16, “ 16, “ 16,May 1,8 2 
a oa’ “9 ; ee 24° y ' ’ ept. l, Jaa. i, 
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. New York, Hoxie, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 16, 16, “ 16 

Silas Richards, |Holdrege, wes * &,. Gl ae 6M ee 

. Caledonia, iGraham, “16, “ 16, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Fee. 1, 

o Virginian, | farris, > 26, - 2 ba 24; * 8, “ a, Rg, 

Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five’ gui- 
neas: including beds, bedk ing, wine, and st« res of every description, 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Croppe ry Be nson & Co. 2d. Lae, Was. and 

James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cearns, Creary & Co. 


No. | and 3, Old “Lixe.— Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wa'l street. Wo. 2 stew Lime. 
—Owners, Wood aid Tri-able, and Sami. Hicks & Sone—No, 4, Packet Line.— 





Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co, 
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